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SPAIN 


PAIN presents a very interesting problem to the 

foreign observer, and especially to the English 
observer. The problem lies in the discovery of what 
factors have produced a result apparently at issue 
with itself; a result containing an apparent contradic- 
tion. The reason this problem is of special interest to 
Englishmen, is that many of the factors at work are 
those which have applied to England in the past or 
are beginning now to apply to her. 

Let us sum up the main characteristics of the posi- 
tion : 

(1) Spain was the product of an amalgamation be- 
tween several distinct provinces, one of which, Cata- 
lonia, is still more or less hostile to the rest. Spain so 
amalgamated conquered, colonised and completely 
transformed in her own image a large tract of the 
earth’s surface, to wit, all South and Central America 
with the exception of the Amazon Basin, and spread 
her language and institutions over the earth. 


(2) Spain, while so acting, became the undisputed 
mistress of the seas and planted her influence by sea 
throughout the world; Spanish architecture, language 
and even cooking are to be found in the depths of the 
Pacific and on the islands of the Atlantic, as well as 
upon the mainland of South America. 


(3) At the same time the Spaniards were so powerful 
by land that they controlled a great part of the 
Mediterranean countries, furnished the best infantry 
for the German dominions (at one time united with 
their throne), fought magnificently with a handful of 
men a losing battle, half a lifetime long, in Holland, 
and were in general by far the first military power of 
their time. 
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(4) During the same period, Spain dominated the 
commerce of the world, was far the wealthiest country 
of Europe and received the main supply of gold from 
the control of the mines in its colonies. 

So far we have a curious parallel with the story 
of England during the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies, but these characters apply to Spain two hun- 
dred and fifty years earlier. It is therefore interesting 
to add to the list, as we must now do, elements which 
have not yet fully appeared and which perhaps will 
never fully appear in the history of Britain, but which 
evidently may tend to appear, from the similarity of 
the factors at work. 

(5) Following upon these triumphs the population 
of Spain, which had been rapidly expanding, was 
checked, financial ill-ease began to be felt, wealth 
gradually declined in reality long before its assess- 
ment had declined and long before Spain had ceased 
to be the apparent financial centre of the world. The 
nation seemed to become inapt to new labours, and 
either failed to take advantage of the rapidly increas- 
ing new scientific discoveries—from, say, 1650 on- 
wards—or worked them ill, so that, until quite recent 
times, all that attaches especially to modern civilisa- 
tion was less well performed in Spain than in France 
or Italy. 

(6) Her sea-power declined, principally under the 
effect of new methods put into practice by the Northern 
sailors and reducing the value of the large armed 
ships upon which Spain depended. 

(7) Attempts at reform were blocked by the refusal 
to admit that anything national could be imperfect, 
an intense patriotism coupled with a very strong con- 
servatism had this effect. 

(8) The chief effect of that force was the strict con- 
servation of the national religion. The great stamp of 
Spain in this matter is not, as the guide-books will 
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Spain 


tell you, an extreme devotion, it is not even the uni- 
versality of Catholic practice—for there is a vast 
amount of indifference and a great deal of open in- 
credulity—the mark is rather a detestation of anti- 
clericalism and of formal attack upon the Church, be- 
cause such an attitude is thought unnational. 

It is obvious that in a list of this sort, we have ap- 
parent contradictions. Here is a nation which can and 
does dominate the world and which then, without loss 
of character or talent, not only sinks in external power 
but loses pre-eminence in the daily tasks of civilisa- 
tion; has a worse road system than it should have; 
slower communications generally; less well organised 
posts, and so forth. 

Some apply to this process the word ‘fatigue,’ and 
that is one explanation, but it is not the whole ex- 
planation. The seventeenth century was for Spain a 
period of fatigue, but what continued thenceforth was 
not a function of fatigue, for there was no indolence. 
If any man travelling in Spain subscribes to the 
foreign legend of Spanish indolence, he is simply not 
using his eyes. Spain works hard and Spain is not 
poor to-day. No, there seems to be some other factor 
in the whole concern and, for my part, I think it might 
be vaguely expressed by the term ‘crystallisation.’ It 
would seem as though a society, after a very great 
effort and a clear supremacy, especially in material 
things, secreted as it were a social humour which in- 
hibited change and therefore adaptation to new con- 
ditions. You see something of it in London to-day, 
where we are always being told that the authorities 
‘cannot’ have broader streets, as though the thing were 
physically impossible, whereas all that word ‘cannot’ 
means is that our society ‘will not’ accept conditions 
of change. That is a very small example, but it illus- 
trates what I mean. This crystallisation certainly fell 
upon the Spanish social mind and gripped it. 
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A change is now upon it, but almost for the first 
time in more than two hundred years. 

There are many paradoxical things to be noted in 
the situation, as, for instance, this: Spanish taste 
remained perfect and sound throughout the period of 
expansion and wealth and onward through the cen- 
turies of declining wealth and power, and it is sound 
to-day. There are touches of mere bombast in the 
architecture of certain new commercial houses of 
Madrid, and there are one or two ridiculous exotic 
experiments in architecture in the provincial towns, 
but they are extremely rare. For the most part, the 
modern work of Spain is as good in its main lines, as 
full of tradition, as ever it was; and that is very re- 
markable in a time such as ours. I think Spain is the 
only country of which one can say it. In our own case, 
the expansion of wealth and international power re- 
sulted at last in a complete breakdown of taste. We 
came to build during our expansion in all styles and 
every style, and three-quarters of what we built was 
nauseating. There is something exceptional and even 
astonishing in the power Spain shows of maintaining 
a canon in building. 

The last point in connection with Spain, which is 
of extreme interest, concerns the future. What will be 
the effect upon Spain of the great reaction which 
throughout Europe is bringing back traditional things 
and especially strengthening throughout Europe socie- 
ties of Catholic culture? No man can foretell the 
future even on its largest lines, but one can estimate 
the forces at work. It has been well said of the Great 
War that its chief effect was to turn the tide in Europe. 

There were signs of the change long before the 
Great War broke out. Materialism was breaking down, 
Catholic Italy was rapidly becoming a great power, 
Catholic Belgium was increasing even more rapidly 
in wealth. In the affairs of the mind, which are the 
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foundation of everything, the Catholic thesis was 
clearly winning. It was attracting all the best intel- 
lects of Europe, and its opponents of the nineteenth 
century were already in retreat. The materialist guess- 
work in biology, for instance, which had for its more 
or less conscious motive the elimination of a Creator, 
had gone to pieces. Darwinism, with its materialist 
hypothesis of natural selection, had been abandoned 
to popular legend long before the shock of 1914 came. 
So had the grossly unhistorical attack on the authen- 
ticity of the New Testament texts and the equally 
unhistorical fairy tales on the origins of the Church. 
But what the war did was to eliminate the political 
factors most opposed to the Church: notably Prussia 
and the organisation of the Orthodox hostility under 
the Tzardom. It resurrected Poland, it proved Italy 
to be a really great power and gave her, as an indirect 
result of the war, a strong personal government. 
Though in theory the old Prussian Reich remains 
intact, the Catholic German population has been made 
by the war far more inclined to recover its old tradi- 
tions and to reject the social and philosophical domi- 
nation of Berlin. Ireland has a new status; and in 
France, which is always the arena where the great 
European questions are decided, although the anti- 
Catholic caucus remains in power, it is morally shaken 
and will never again be what it was. The nation would 
no longer permit it to go to the extremes which were 
indirectly the cause of the invasion of France and of 
the unpreparedness of the nation when the trial came. 
Meanwhile the southern Slavs find themselves pos- 
sessed of a very large Catholic addition, of superior 
culture to the older half. The destruction of the 
Hapsburgs, politically a blow to Catholicism, has 
nevertheless created a number of new societies essen- 
tially Catholic. And the Bohemian government, which 
began under anti-Catholic patronage, has had to com- 
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promise and to give up its attack on religion. The 
only weak point in the series is the incorporation of 
Transylvania with Orthodox Roumania. 

Now in this return of the Catholic culture in Eur- 
ope, this tide which is flowing very strongly indeed, 
what position are we to expect for Spain? A very 
brief statement will suffice to give the large lines of 
the position. There are three main assets in favour of 
the immediate future of Spain: 

(1) The rapidly increasing wealth and commercial 
influence of Spanish America, which is not an alien 
country to Europe, as are the United States, but the 
extension of one specifically European note, to wit, 
Spanish culture. 

(2) The adoption by the Spanish of personal rule 
and the elimination of the professional politician. 

(3) Lastly, the very rapid advance which Spain has 
made during the last twenty years in material develop- 
ment. There is a lot of leeway to catch up, but it is 
being caught up more rapidly than other nations are 
aware. 

The adverse factors are the running sore of Morocco 
and the hostility of the Catalans. 

Upon the whole it would seem that the balance is 
on the credit side: and Spain has the very great 
advantage of bringing a reserve of unbroken Catholic 
tradition to a world in which the Catholic Cause is 
again in the ascendant. But the test will come on the 
material side. If the advance in communications, 
which is already noteworthy, continues, and if (a most 
important point) enterprise in industry becomes 
national and can oust foreign influence, the rest will 
follow. Personal government should be able to 
achieve this, but not if it further alienates the energy 
and adaptability of Catalonia. 


Hivarre BeEttoc. 
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THE CAMBRIDGE SUMMER SCHOOL 


ROM August 4th to August oth, the annual meet- 
F ing of the Summer School of Catholic Studies 
at Cambridge took place. Each year this Cambridge 
Summer School has devoted itself to a particular sub- 
ject, which it has set itself to study and explain. 
Previously the Religion of the Scriptures, the 
Eucharist, the Papacy, had been so treated; this year, 
in accordance with the desires of the Pope, expressed 
in his encyclical Studiorum Ducem, the principle 
matter discussed was St. Thomas Aquinas, his Life, 
Times and Teaching. 

The solemn opening of the School was made in the 
impressive Church of Our Lady and the English 
Martyrs with a sermon by Father Martindale, S.J. 
In an interesting way Fr. Martindale examined the 
break-up of thought and life that had taken place 
since the sixteenth century, its dissociation of part 
with part, in matters intellectual and spiritual, in cul- 
ture, and, especially, in the principles of action. Saved 
as Catholics were from spiritual and doctrinal separa- 
tion, they yet remained caught in the cleavage of polli- 
tics and culture, and severed therefore in large 
measure through Protestant and over-nationalised 
party narrowness from proper contact with each other. 
To bridge this gulf betwixt nations, sciences, and re- 
ligious groups was the ideal and hope of many; but 
it could be effected only by a common possession of 
principles, and these in turn must depend upon a 
common philosophical basis and a common faith. 
Both philosophy and faith sprang from the teaching 
of Christ. The statement of this teaching by the Early 
Church Fathers held Christendom together for two 
hundred years, by St. Augustine for another eight 
hundred, by St. Thomas from the thirteenth century 
till the Reformation. Inspired by this past, it was our 
business to strive by our own intellectual austerities 
and energies, by our lives, by our prayers to share in 
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~ upbuilding of our own age of this single City of 
od. 

Benediction by the Bishop of Northampton fol- 
lowed, and the School was thus officially begun. 

In the days that followed we were treated to papers 
that dealt with the work of St. Thomas. Bishop 
Janssens (absent through the illness of his brother) 
sent a paper, read by Fr. Lattey, S.]., which gave an 
introduction to the Summa Theologica, with advice to 
intending students of it. 

Later Doctor R. Downey explained the main out- 
lines of the philosophy of Aristotle, and then the pre- 
cise portions of it that St. Thomas took over when he 
was making his own synthesis of faith and reason. 
Doctor Cronin, of Maynooth, set out the moral philo- 
sophy of St. Thomas, particularly his psychological 
basis of natural ethics. With clearness, he proceeded 
from the motives of human action to examine the pur- 
poses of man, his pursuit of goodness, his concept of 
duty, his articulate conscience, and the expression of 
it in the natural law. The social and political prin- 
ciples of St. Thomas could only very briefly be re- 
ferred to: but enough was said of them to stimulate 
the audience to work out for themselves this practical 
side of the Ethics of the Saint. 

The physical science of St. Thomas and his psy- 
chology were treated by Doctor Aveling with much 
technical detail, and the conclusion reached by the 
eminent lecturer was that it was the psychology rather 
than the science of St. Thomas which deserved our 
notice—naturally, for his psychology was the result 
of his own investigation and observation, whereas his 
science was only borrowed from the common teaching 
of his day. Particular reference indeed was made to 
the recent statements of Professor Spearman, in which 
the Thomistic psychology was once more acknow- 
ledged to be a more satisfactory explanation of ob- 
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The Cambridge Summer School 


served facts than the more popular systems evolved 
in the last half-century of experiment and speculation. 

Father A. B. Sharpe completed these papers by his 
own on the ascetical and mystical teaching of St. 
Thomas, which again laid emphasis upon the accurate 
psychology of the saint in his dealing with the pheno- 
mena of prayer, rapture, and the ultimate analysis of 
mysticism. 

Besides these more abstruse papers, Father Mackey 
(a member of the Pontifical College created by Leo 
XIII to edit the works of St. Thomas) gave a very 
interesting account of his experiences, and spoke with 
touching affection of the personal contact with the 
Saint which these forty-three years of his life entailed. 
Since 1881 he had been given no other work than the 
writings of St. Thomas, including the transcription 
and editing of the autograph manuscript of Contra 
Gentiles lent to the editors from the Vatican Library. 
This special work had not narrowed him, he thought, 
but had brought him into touch with the whole culture 
of St. Thomas’s day, and indeed into the heritage of 
culture, pagan and Christian, bequeathed by all the 
past to this eager-minded and laborious saint. The 
manuscript in St. Thomas’s handwriting was shown to 
explain the character, the processes of thought, and 
‘the excellent wisdom of the angelic doctor.’ Even 
the cancelled passages which St. Thomas had finally 
rejected (‘genuine but not authentic,’ as Fr. Mackey 
subtly described them) disclosed to us his mind. Over 
all was seen too to brood the spirit of the Saint’s piety. 

The Bishop of Clifton’s magnificent exposition of 
the Liturgical Poetry of St. Thomas was a master- 
piece; deft, learned, eloquent, with its store of clas- 
sical knowledge and its sense of beauty, it showed in 
sonorous diction the massive and splendid poetry of 
St. Thomas embedded in the Office and Mass of the 
Feast of Corpus Christi. The applause that followed 
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on the fine rendering, obviously the Bishop’s own, of 
the Lauda Sion was one of the most personal moments 
of the whole School. 

A lantern lecture on Dante by Mr. E. Bullough, 
Fellow of Caius, seemed an impossible task, and was 
only made possible through the specialist knowledge 
of the lecturer. No one but a specialist, with intense 
and replete knowledge of Dante, could ever have suc- 
ceeded in making the triple Vita Nuova, Convito, and 
Divina Commedia understood by means of slides. 
Dante’s three guides, Vergil, Beatrice, and St. Ber- 
nard, were shown to stand for natural reason, dog- 
matic theology, and contemplation; and this triple 
division was shown also to be symbolised in the three 
chief works of Dante, and to have reached Dante by 
way of St. Thomas. Indeed a crucial date, the date 
when Dante began his study of St. Thomas, was 
shown in his life to link the Angelic doctor with this 
poet of the Angels. 

To complete our notice of the Cambridge Summer 
School we should mention the excursion to Ely, or- 
ganised by the council of the School, and the outing 
to Buckden, the old palace of the Bishops of Lincoln, 
where Grossetete died. 

What impressions does the School give? First and 
foremost a debt of gratitude to those who ventured 
out on this act of faith and who have persevered in 
their attempts to provide an intellectual exposition of 
the Truth to those Catholics who desire to have one. 
Many no doubt have co-operated in this, not least the 
Bishop of Northampton, whose attendance at every 
meeting of the School expressed not only his interest 
but his sense of its importance. Perhaps the name of 
Father Lattey, S.J., may be added, without prejudice 
to others, as one who more than most is responsible 
for these Schools and their continuance. It must be 
a comfort to him, and to those who encouraged and 
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The Cambridge Summer School 


helped him, to see the numbers of the attendance in- 
creasing and the importance of the School more fully 
recognised. 

Nevertheless, we do think that the character of the 
School will change. At present there are lectures 
given almost wholly by specialists. This is as it should 
be, and this certainly should not be changed. Only 
those who are really authorities should be selected 
from the panel of possible lecturers. But the presen- 
tation of the lectures should, we think, be wholly 
changed. It is of no use to lecture: the audience is 
chiefly of a kind that comes to learn and has not 
already learnt. It is of small value to such listeners 
to be told the origins of the doctrine unless they are 
first thoroughly acquainted with the doctrine itself. 
An inaugural lecture should be, we think, the last 
lecture of the School. For the rest, it is instruction 
that should be given. The audience should be taught. 
Syllabus and bibliography should be arranged so as 
to afford help to people afterwards, the instructions 
could be written out beforehand so as to be printed in 
book form, as is so admirably the present custom, but 
above all the School should be a School. Specialists 
patiently explaining their doctrine—that seems the 
ideal. Not mere popular lectures ‘got up’ by any- 
body; but popular lectures given by specialists is, we 
think, the ideal. Learning thus put humbly at the ser- 
vice of their brethren would be the noblest alms the 
learned could bestow. 

We frankly admit that this is extremely difficult; 
that truly the audience will be probably composed of 
all sorts and kinds, and that equally truly specialists 
are often bad teachers. Nevertheless, we could not 
but feel that a great deal of this recent Summer School 
work was wasted. Perhaps the subject (namely, St. 
Thomas’s teaching) was unusually abstract. We do 
not think it need have been. The teaching of St. 
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Thomas could have been given simply and patiently 
in such a way as to enable those who listened to see 
and remember its general qualities, its chief values, its 
significance in the thirteenth century and in our own. 

For us, personally, it was our first experience of a 
Summer School. Perhaps, then, we have judged it too 
hastily. Yet because we so completely support the 
work, so envy the courage and ideals of those who 
began the work and whose persistence alone has made 
actual the things already done, therefore have we ven- 
tured to urge this upon their notice. We would wish, 
since we believe it to be possible, to make even more 
effective the good thing they have begun. The lec- 
turers tried hard to make their subjects understand- 
able, helping out their technical discourses with jest 
and rhyme. We think, however, that the subjects 
treated of were to blame and not the lecturers; that 
the subjects did not lend themselves to instruction and 
presupposed knowledge in the audience that did not 
exist. 

But we urge strongly on Catholics, who are con- 
scious of their need of better intellectual equipment, 
that they should not miss these opportunities of ac- 
quiring it. The Catholic body has its work here in 
England plainly set out in front of it, by prayer and 
patient exposition of the faith to do its best to bring 
all to the knowledge of the truth. What results, once 
this contact between our countrymen and truth has 
been made, is beyond our control: but the establish- 
ment of this contact is certainly within our competency. 
Through ourselves this contact can be made: are we, 
however, as competent as our stock of brains allows 
to secure this contact intelligently? And can we ex- 
cuse ourselves if we are not competent? All praise to 
those who spread the feast, and to those no less who 
strove to take their due share in it. 


Bebe JARRETT, O.P. 
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THE DRY-ROT IN THE CAPITALISTIC SYSTEM 


HE critics of the economic system of modern 

industrial and commercial life are legion. Since 
the famous attack of Marx, this so-called ‘Capital- 
istic System’ has been continually assailed and de- 
fended with an ever-increasing power of learning and 
‘judgment born of experience.’ From every angle 
and vantage-point Capitalism has been viewed from 
without: while from within its many secrets of good 
and evil have been dragged forth into the light of day 
either for admiration or for shame. Of the many far- 
reaching truths concerning its nature which we have 
thus slowly discovered, perhaps the chief is the most 
alarming—its incalculable strength. So deep and 
strong are its roots—avarice and coveteousness, so 
enormous is its growth—its jungled strength covers 
the earth, so dominant is its influence—no civilised 
people can escape it, that it can and does defy the 
legion of critics to check its growth or lessen its in- 
fluence. As some monstrous, hydra-headed giant of 
the fairy story, Capitalism smiles horrifically upon its 
millions of victims, who see nothing more in the smile 
than the hope of their present safety. And up till now, 
there is no sign of a ‘Jack-the-Giant-Killer’ in the 
legion of critics. 

To add to the volume of criticism of this economic 
system seems gratuitous. Yet there does appear to 
the writer some good reason for hoping that its gigan- 
tic monstrosity is not so strong as it looks, and indeed 
even to-day a weakness, latent but radical, in its 
system, is being slowly exposed. While not a ‘new’ 
discovery, this weakness has never received the atten- 
tion it deserved. To-day, however, events are focus- 
sing public attention upon it, despite the desperate 
shifts made by ‘vested interests’ to conceal, or, at 
least, to camouflage it. 
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Reconstruction! Re-Organisation of Capitals In 
these high-sounding words is mirrored this weakness 
of Capitalism—a weakness which is really a vicious 
internal defect. How often do they recur in contem- 
porary financial papers and in the financial columns 
of the daily press! How often do they cause those ‘in 
the know’ to take serious thought and to tremble for 
the security of their property! How often do they 
impress those ‘not in the know’ with their inflated 
suggestion of solid prosperity ! 

All intelligent people know the true meaning of 
these bombastic tags. They mean that something is 
seriously wrong with the Company and Financial 
Interest which is compelled to give such public notice 
of its distressed condition. They mean bad business, 
bad management, bad investment. They mean losses 
in the past, losses in the present, and most probably 
losses in the future. They mean that the capitalistic 
system is by no means so strong as those who cham- 
pion it believe. They mean that in trying to shed its 
evil and repair its defects, the capitalistic system does 
definite wrong—even going so far as deliberate steal- 
ing—to those who give it their trust and who have 
loyally supported it. They prove an indubitable truth 
—that ‘dry rot’ is eating away the fabric and destroy- 
ing the life of this world-wide and soulless organism. 

Many cases of such Re-Organisation of Capital 
which have recently perturbed the industrial world 
will be fresh in the memory. But to prove the above 
conclusions, it is necessary to analyse such a case and 
see what it really means. The following analysis may 
be taken as a model, for all these ‘sad necessities of 
capitalised industry,’ to quote one harassed chairman’s 
words, follow the same principles. 

The firm X started with £200,000 Ordinary Shares 
Capital, subscribed publicly at the rate of £1 1s. for 
£1 Ordinary Share. The year, say, was 1910. Busi- 
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The Dry-Rot in the Capitalistic System 


ness flourished, and a dividend of 5 per cent. was paid 
annually. The war period came: business increased 
much: extension was demanded: more Ordinary 
Capital was required and more subscribed: and dur- 
ing the war a dividend of 8 per cent. and perhaps 
10 per cent. was paid . . . Then, the post-war ‘boom,’ 
during which ‘risks’ were run and run again. Then 
the period of stagnation, of dwindling trade, of defi- 
nite loss, of ‘risks’ come home to roost. Dividends 
cease (they are never paid on this Ordinary Capital 
again). The Company is threatened financially : it is 
necessary to issue ‘Preference Shares’—that is, to 
appeal to the public for new support and to give 
better terms by way of a Priority in interest over the 
Ordinary Shares for such new support. At the end of 
the next year the agreed fixed dividend is paid on 
these Preference Shares, but there is no ‘profit’ left 
to pay the Ordinary Shareholders anything! The 
Company is still struggling against adverse currents 
in the commercial world. All the skill available does 
not succeed in managing it profitably during the next 
two or three years, at the end of which neither the 
Preference nor the Ordinary Shareholders get any- 
thing. They are told to their dismay that ¢heir busi- 
ness is really being run on an overdraft from an oblig- 
ing bank. That the overdraft is big, no less than two 
hundred thousand pounds. That ¢heir business is 
actually in the bankers’ hands, for it was necessary to 
create Debenture Stock to cover the overdraft, all of 
which Debentures—zew Capital—the bankers hold as 
security for the overdraft, and which is now first in its 
claim on the profits and the property of the Company. 
.... So aided by the bank, the Company hobbles 
along an uphill road of ‘profitless industry’—the 
Company which but a few years before was bounding 
gaily along the golden road of prosperity. And, be 
the causes what they may, this hobbling goes on for 
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Drastic diseases need drastic remedies. Our capi- 
talised Company is suffering from the baleful disease 
known as over-capitalisation. In plain language, it 
cannot make enough profit to pay all its shareholders : 
there is too much pager in the concern. The drastic 
remedy? Re-Organisation of Capital. Reconstruction. 
What is this? It sounds good. Simply a scheme by 
which the capital may be ‘reduced’ to convenient or 
‘healthy’ proportions, a scheme by which the clogging 
paper-shares may be cut away or so devaluated as to 
accommodate a proportionately smaller rate of earn- 
ing power. This ‘remedy’ is inevitably proposed: 
its adoption is the last resource to prevent bankruptcy. 

What is the scheme? To reduce the Ordinary 
Shares of £1 (which cost £1 Is.) to 10/-, or perhaps 
5/-, or even to 1/-, as seems good to the financial 
genius of the Directorate. Also to reduce the Prefer- 
ence Shares (again bought at a premium) to some 
other proportion, a proportion generally in favour of 
the Preference holders as against the Ordinary. To 
reduce the Debentures? No! These cannot—must 
not be touched. 

From this ‘proposal’ it is but a short step to the 
General Meeting of the Company, where the Chairman 
of the Directors, with crocodile tears, bewails the 
‘crisis in the fortunes of the Company,’ and tells the 
shareholders that they had better ‘ pass the resolutions’ 
involving the Re-Organisation of Capital, otherwise 
the Company must file its petition. The situation is 
faced. The shareholders grumble but vote. A few 
heroes ask for ‘explanations’ and raise pertinent 
questions about the management, etc., but little satis- 
faction is gained from the cleverly-guarded replies. 
The meeting ends on a note of thanksgiving (for the 
Directors) and vague hope (for the shareholders) that 
the future may see a change for the better. It is also 
incidentally allowed to be known that even if the 
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The Dry-Rot in the Capitalistic System 


shareholders had not passed the resolutions, the 
Directors held sufficient “ proxy votes’ to have decided 
the issue in the affirmative. 

What does it all mean? Suppose I had £100 Ordi- 
nary Shares in this Company. It means that now— 
supposing the Ordinary Shares to have been reduced 
to 1/- each—I possess £5 worth nominal and actual 
of Ordinary Shares. Where is all the rest—{£95—of 
my hard-won savings? Gone! Lost! Never to re- 
turn. I have gambled and failed. 

I am troubled, and give more thought to the matter. 
I reason thus. My £100 went to create the original 
fixed capital of the Company. This fixed capital, the 
buildings, the machines, the processes, are still there : 
therefore my £100 worth is still there. Even if I had 
no ‘dividend’ on my money, I could rest assured that 
if the Company went into liquidation, my £100 worth 
of ‘rights’ would bring me in more than the miserable 
£5 I now hold, and that nominal. I am led to regard 
the Debenture holders and even the Preference 
holders in a lesser degree, as having taken the busi- 
ness and to have appropriated to themselves all the 
actual and potential capital I have lost. If they 
wanted the business, why could not they have bought 
it outright when the first of the ‘crises’ came, and not 
have resorted to such financial tricks of coming in 
later and last and thereby ‘scooping’ the lot by means 
of their legal ‘rights of priority’? 

I find, too, on reflection, that the mixority have no 
rights worth calling rights in our Company Laws. I 
did not approve of the Re-Organisation of Capital : 
I did not want to part with my £100 nominal capital, 
since on the lowest grounds, as I have above stated, it 
was an asset worth more in liquidation than my present 
£5 worth. But I and my hundreds of fellow-sufferers 
were in the minority: out-voted, we were forcibly dis- 
possessed of 95 per cent. of our capital. Whatever 
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profits this fixed capital (now possessed by others) will 
earn in the future, I cannot get more than what my 
poor £5 worth will bear. Justice is outraged, I think. 
Of ‘moral sanction’ I can find no trace. Despite the 
formal legalities of the sordid affair, I feel and know 
I have been robbed. 

So I make a vow. Never again! Never again do I 
invest my savings in Industrials or such-like financial 
concerns. I cannot afford it. I have no strength to 
combat the blatant evil of it. I have neither wit sharp 
enough nor spirit blunt enough to take advantage of 
the tricks which may be learnt and practised to the 
disadvantage, maybe ruin, of another fellow-man. To 
hoard my savings—and to save is good—is wrong: 
to invest is the only way to use them with benefit. 
What, then? Gilt-edged? Possibly. 

Such an hypothetical case as here analysed is the 
unfortunate and concrete (hard) reality of thousands, 
nay, millions of thrifty but truly poor people in the 
world-wide sphere of capitalistic rule! From almost 
every country there comes the same story of ‘ Recon- 
struction of Capital’ to meet the losses incurred by 
capitalistic practice. And in this land of ours we hear 
of it much too frequently in this year of grace. The 
‘Financial Experts’ of the press sometimes dare dis- 
cuss it: they do so with their tongues in their cheeks, 
as the following apt quotations will show : 

‘Boom’ Finance Reconstruction. 

There has been quite a crop of ‘ boom ’ finance disasters 
in the public eye recently, a fact which has done little to 
revive interest in Stock Exchange business. Reluctance to 
have anything to do with stocks and shares can easily be 
understood at a time when the newspapers are full of 
stories of lost millions. No one can be surprised, too, 
that the victims of these losses are squirming vigorously. 
Schemes for writing down capital to meet losses are, of 
course, sad necessities. But they cannot be achieved with- 


out somebody suffering. 
Thus the Dunlop scheme dealing with over £11,000,000 
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The Dry-Rot in the Capitalistic System 


of vanished capital has been relegated to the waste paper 
basket because everyone concerned thinks that individually 
they are ill-treated. A similar fate threatens the Crosse 
and Blackwell scheme, which deals with over £4,000,000 
lost. In another case, Mann Byars and Company, the 
Glasgow warehousemen, the Preference shareholders are 
denouncing the directors’ proposals in no uncertain voice. 

Sympathy in full measure should go out to those un- 
fortunate gentlemen who have to prepare these schemes 
and get them adopted. They cannot hope to please any- 
body. It should not be forgotten, however, that such 
reconstructions have for their object the restoration of the 
earning power of capital. Owners of rights are, of course, 
justified in upholding them, but there is always room for 
* sweet reasonableness.’ 

The Observer, June 22nd. 


Iron and Steel Shares. 

The long period of depression from which the iron and 
steel industry has suffered is having a disheartening effect 
on those investors who have locked away their Ordinary 
shares in the hope of better times. This has been evident 
recently in the gradual though persistent movement of 
many of these shares to a lower range of values. The 
shares are steadily coming on the market as the holders 
get more and more tired of waiting for the dividends that 
do not eventuate. 

We give below a selection of seven companies with a 
total ordinary share capital of over £20,000,000. None 
has paid a dividend on its Ordinary shares since 1921. All 
except one, however, have been able to keep up the pay- 
ments on its senior capital and debentures, amounting in 
the aggregate to far more than the Ordinary capital. The 


selection is as follows :— Present Lowest 
Price. this year. 
s. d. S. 
Baldwins § ..0.2.2...0veeseoee-seoseceees 13.9 1.3 
Bolckow Vaughan and Co. ...... 8 6 8 44 
Dorman Long and Co. ............ sss 12 3 
Ebbw Vale ...... padnamescledsasonsees 8 6 7 It 
Millom Askam Hematite ......... 15 0 13 3 
Palmers Shipbuilding and Iron... 5 9 5 3 
Ruston and Hornsby _............ 6 6 5 63 


The £20,000,000 of Ordinary capital of these companies is 


to-day worth only about £12,000,000. 
The Observer, July 5th. 
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And the conclusions following from this exposure? 
First, that with all the business skill at its command, 
Capital cannot guarantee a profit. Secondly, that if 
losses are made, they are unequally and unfairly un- 
loaded. Thirdly, that the minority have no rights in 
that they have no power to insist upon the full re- 
demption of their nominal rights: that to amend the 
Company Laws to give the minority such power would 
obviously break the whole system of Company forma- 
tion, a system essential to Capitalism. Fourthly, 
morality is absent in all such dealings. And fifthly, 
and possibly most important of all, the millions who 
suffer will undoubtedly withdraw their support from 
such an iniquitous system. 

This fifth point is really the point I wish to make. 
It is psychological, therefore subtly-pervading and 
far-reaching in its influence. ‘Once bitten, twice shy,’ 
is a sound adage: if the ‘once bitten’ investors, who 
number millions, practise it, and there is every human 
probability that this will increasingly happen from 
now onwards, there can be no doubt that the Capital- 
istic System will be attacked in one of its vital places. 
What is the position? Capitalism depends upon a 
constant supply of fresh capital: new capital is the 
‘life blood’ of its huge organism. Whence comes the 
new capital? From the many millions of small but 
thrifty people who have a ‘little’ to invest against the 
rainy day. And if these millions of comparatively 
poor people find themselves swindled, what then? 
Will they not spurn the swindlers? Even the most 
plausible advertisements or the most ingenious letters 
from the bucket-shops will not draw a penny from 
their pockets. Their faces will be masks: their hearts 
of stone. They will let the curse in their hearts rise 
to their lips as the capitalist ‘presents his compliments 
and begs to offer . . . ’ Some tell me that this is less 
likely to occur the more the millions are educated and 
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The Dry-Rot in the Capitalistic System 


understand the ways of capitalistic finance: surely 
the reverse is the saner probability : an educated man 
is less easy to fool than an uneducated man: being 
capable of greater trust by virtue of his knowledge, he 
will himself assuredly demand a greater degree of 
security—guid pro quo. And we are becoming more 
educated every day... 

It is in this psychological reaction against the 
knavery which lies latent within the Capitalistic 
System and which is being experienced in actual fact 
all over the world by the millions of the present 
generation, that the danger to the system lies. It will 
inevitably dry up the supply of new capital, or lessen 
it to such a degree that its mighty body cannot pro- 
perly function. Then... ? 

It would be relevant here to seek additional argu- 
ments (and facts) for such a psychological reaction 
against capitalistic investments by taking the Stocks 
and Shares Markets and showing how easily money is 
lost there, how shares vise less often than they fall 
(except in wartime!), and how a long trail of ruin is 
caused by this so-called speculative process in finan- 
cial operations. But all this is common knowledge. 
Here I merely wish to bring into line with it this 
somewhat new phase of the Capitalistic System—Re- 
Organisation of Capital, and to suggest that this is 
more deadly to Capitalism in that it exposes and ag- 
gravates its vital weaknesses more satisfactorily than 
the ups and downs of the Stock Markets. 

In conclusion, I would wish to add a small but very 
significant piece of evidence that the movement of 
psychological reaction I have indicated is a fact— 
that the investors are getting ‘shy,’ that the worm 
is turning, that Capitalism cannot get the ‘life-blood’ 
it needs. It prettily clinches the argument. The fol- 
lowing quotation will suffice if it be remembered that 
the Underwriters are people who live by ‘taking 
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risks ’—officers in the army of Mammon who guar- 
antee an ‘Issue of Capital’ in return for a fair per- 
centage commission: their usual plan is to ‘offer’ the 
shares ‘for sale’ to the public; if the public do not 
‘bite’ and do not subscribe the full issue, then they 
themselves have to find the rest, or in other words 
accept their ‘risk’ and suffer the penalty of their 
‘soulless audacity.’ 


Underwriters’ Burdens. 


Apart altogether from any considerations regarding the Bank 
Rate, it should be recognised that the market is suffering just 
now from a severe attack of indigestion owing to the failure 
of a number of recent issues. Underwriters have been com- 
pelled to take up large blocks of stocks and shares, the demand 
on their resources necessitating the realisation of other securi- 
ties. The following table gives the results of some of the most 
recent issues and the amounts the underwriters have had to 
take up :— 


Left with 

Amount issued. Underwriters. 

New South Wales ............ 410,000,000 Stock £8,000,000 

Brisbane Water Supply ...... 1,000,000 Debs. 480,000 

Port of Calcutta ...0......4...... 1,000,000 Stock 600,000 

Barcelona Traction ............ 2,800,000 Bonds 2,492,000 

West Gloucestershire Power 

CMG nc decccscccctcceee 300,000 Debs. 147,000 

300,000 Pref. 270,000 

British Goodrich ............... 250,000 Pref. 125,000 
150,000 Ord. — 

United Anthracite ............ 800,000 Pref. 590,000 

800,000 Ord. 640,000 


The Observer, July sth. 


So will all things born of evil perish through their 
own inherent corruption. 


F. R. Worts. 
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A HYMN OF ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 


EVERAL hands have attempted versions of 
Adoro te; it would be impertinent to add another 
attempt without a word of prefatory justification. My 
object has been to supply what doubtless others also 
have desiderated, such an English rendering of these 
twenty-eight lines as will sing naturally to the plain 
chant melody in the Vatican edition. 

St. Thomas’s hymns to some appear doggerels. 
And certainly they are severely stript of all adventi- 
tious ornament or poeticism. But there is one merit 
that cannot be denied to them by the most envious 
critic: an immense significance. They are so crowded 
with meaning that each may be called a little Summa 
of Eucharistic theology, with a variation from the 
festal didactics of Lauda Sion—appropriate to an 
Office—to the devout personal effusion of Adoro 
te. Eucharistic theology reduced within the strict 
dimensions of verse, and, more particularly, of ‘sing- 
ing-verse.’ The verse form serves both for economy 
of bulk in expression and for a mnemonic device. The 
virtue of good doggerels is that they are not easily 
forgotten, and I cannot believe that St. Thomas was 
not deliberately making a mnemonic compendium of 
the simplest statement of Catholic doctrine about 
Transubstantiation. Perhaps he was at the same time 
executing a lyrical impulse to give to this truth the 
most chastened and disciplined form of verbal beauty. 
Lyrics or doggerels, it beats me to decide which they 
are. 

Anyhow, the peculiar quality of this hymn makes a 
peculiar problem for the translator—and all trans- 
lators of Latin hymns travel a road that is milestoned 
with the skeletons of predecessors who have failed 
horribly—for two reasons. Firstly, it would be an ex- 
ceptionally tasteless outrage to bedizen with any 
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foreign ornament what the original writer left so 
severely plain in outline: like tying pink ribbons to a 
Dominican habit. And this principle restricts the 
translator’s procedure, limiting the resources of rhyme 
within a precise relevancy. Secondly, the Latin is 
verbally dear and familiar to Catholics, as one of the 
hymns sung at Benediction. And this binds the trans- 
lator to echo as closely as possible the very words and 
phrasing of the original, e.g. in the first line I would 
regard it as a treason to use any other English words 
than devoutly and adore. There is one exception to 
this literalism: the sixth Stanza: 


Pie pellicane, Jesu Domine. 


The ‘pelican in her piety’ suggests no ludicrous image 
to an expert in heraldry; it does not offend in the 
symbolism of ecclesiastical art, but there are considera- 
tions which veto its employment in a hymn that is 
meant to be sung. We know too many instances of 
taking risks in the language of hymns. Sing it so in 
Latin, because the Latinity safeguards the atmosphere 
against sudden dissolution by an incongruous idea; 
but the atmosphere in a hymn to be sung congregation- 
ally in the vulgar tongue is too delicate, therefore I 
have ‘stylized’ the pelican. 

The Latin words of the hymn are associated with a 
tune; to that tune the English words must conform. 


If this version will not sing reasonably, my attempt is 
a failure. 


HYMN BEFORE THE BLESSED SACRAMENT. 


Devoutly I adore thee Godhead unrevealed, 

In below this shape and show present, close-concealed ; 
Lowly I make obeisance; all the wits in me 

Faint and fail me wholly, contemplating Thee. 
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A Hymn of St. Thomas Aquinas 


Vision, touch and taste are all outwitted here, 
Yet I trust my hearing, sure of that I hear: 
Spoken by the Son of God every word is sooth: 
Nothing can be truer than the Word of Truth. 


On the Cross tho’ God were hid, Man was plain to view ; 
Here the very Manhood disappeareth too : 

Yet do I believe thee both, both I do avow: 

As the Thief in penitence I beseech thee now. 


Thomas saw thy woundprints: seeing, he adored. 
I that cannot see them hail thee God and Lord. 
Let it be that Faith in thee grow without surcease. 
Hope and Love together more and more increase. 


O my Lord’s memorial, to bear his death in mind; 
Living Bread, none in thy stead quickens humankind : 
Alway make my soul to take thee for livelihood, 
Alway grant that I may taste and find thee good. 


Kinder than the bird whose breast bleeds in kindness 
riven, 

Jesus, in thy cleansing blood be my sins forgiven, 

Blood whereof a single drop in redemption spilt, 

All-availing, rescues all the world from guilt. 


Jesus, whom I darkly thro’ these veils discern, 
Grant that consummation after which I yearn: 
Let mine eyes beholding face to face the Christ 
In the glorious vision rest emparadised. 


JoHN SWINNERTON PHILLIMORE. 
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A CONFESSION OF ANTHONY TYRRELL 
Edited by E. Dupernex. 


HE story of Anthony Tyrrell has been very 

fully dealt with by Father Morris in his 77vou- 
bles of our Catholic Forefathers. The authority he 
followed was a contemporary unpublished MS. of the 
famous Father Persons, still preserved in the English 
College at Rome and bearing as its title, Te Fall of 
Anthony Tyrrell. Persons gives his own version of 
the present confession and, though there is no material 
difference between the two, it is unfortunate that 
Father Morris did not go direct to Tyrrell’s own 
statement, especially considering the very controver- 
sial character of Father Persons’ writings, and that a 
contemporary text does exist in the Lansdowne MSS. 
of the British Museum. 

A happy chance has brought into my possession 
what is apparently Tyrrell’s actual letter. It is here 
printed verbatim, in the original spelling and without 
any attempt to straighten its confused sentences. 

It was found wrapped up with some other papers of 
the famous Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, favour- 
ite of Queen Elizabeth, and must either have been sent 
to him for transmission or intercepted by one of his 
agents. Unfortunately, the covering letter is gone, 
but a schedule shows the whole packet to have been 
sent to Leicester by one Walter Bagot. I have no 
certainty who this Walter was, but I have found in my 
MSS. a document of the same date (7587) describing 
Walter Bagot as son to Richard Bagot of Blithefield, 
and their identity is very probable. 

It is a pleasure to be able to print the Confession 
as written, without the alteration of one word or letter. 
The confusion of the sentences must be due to the 
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A Confession of Anthony Tyrrell 


haste with which Tyrrell wrote it. For the date’ (20 
February) is only a few days later than the execution 
of Mary Queen of Scots, and it was remorse for his 
share in her tragedy that led Tyrrell to penitence and 
a hurried, though full confession. 

The unique importance of this confession can only 
be grasped when the enormities of Tyrrell’s original 
lies are understood. They are the basis of the worst 
calumnies in history against the English Catholics. 

Tyrrell was a Jesuit himself, and he said on oath 
that all Jesuits were murderers at heart; he was a 
priest and he wrote that every Seminary priest was a 
traitor, and begged the Queen to ‘extirp and weed 
them out, as members most pernicious unto your 
realm.’ These words sank deep into the minds of his 
hearers, they gave a pretext for the Tyburn martyr- 
doms, they were remembered and quoted a hundred 
years after during the frenzy of the Popish Plot. And 
in our own days they are the main source of Froude’s 
most venomous accusations. The perjuries of Tyrrell, 
indeed, might have been left in deserved oblivion but 
for the unscrupulousness of the great Victorian writer. 
He revived the old lies, worked them into the roman- 
tic story of his History and by the charm of his style 
persuaded the uncritical to accept them as sober fact. 

The chief passages in Froude can be found in the 
eleventh volume of his History of England. Those 
quoted are the ones which rest wholly on the inven- 
tions of the wretched Tyrrell. They form the best 
introduction to his Recantation ! 


Extract from FrRoupe’s History. Volume 11, pages 43-45. 

It was towards the close of the Pontificate of Gregory 13 that 
two young English Jesuits, Anthony Tyrrell (who telis this story) 
and Foscue or Fortescue better known as Ballard and concerned 
afterwards in the Babington conspiracy, set out upon a journey 
to Rome on a noticeable errand. Their object was to learn 
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from the lips of the Pope himself whether ‘ any one who, for the 
benefit of the church and the delivery of the Catholics from their 
afflictions, attempted to destroy the Queen of England, should 
have for the fact his pardon.’ 

They halted on their way at the Seminary at Rheims, where 
they found the fraternity occupied with the same subject as 
themselves. The preacher of the Easter day sermon, an English 
convert, called Elizabeth the monster of the world, worthy of 
deposition, and he said from the pulpit that ‘ Pity it was there 
could not be found any of that courage to bereave her of her 
life.’ Father Allen, the principal, spoke afterwards in the 
same strain, ‘inveighing most seriously against the Queen, 
saying that her law exceeded for cruelty both heathen and Turk, 
and that she sought nothing but blood.’ 

Language of this kind was congenial food for Tyrrell and his 
companion, and they went upon their way greatly strengthened 
and comforted. Tyrrell was not a stranger in Rome. He had 
been educated at the English College, and thither he went on 
his arrival, taking Ballard with him. He explained to the rector, 
Father Alfonzo Algazari, the object of his coming. The rector 
‘being rejoiced to hear of priests of that mind’ consulted 
Everard Mercuriano, the general of the order to which the 
Englishmen belonged. Mercuriano sent for Tyrrell and inquired 
who Ballard was, ‘whether he was wise and fit for any great 
action? Whether he was of credit in England? and the answers 
being satisfactory, he procured for them the interview which 
they desired with the great person whom they had come to 
consult. Gregory received them in his cabinet. They pro- 
strated themselves, kissed his foot and remained kneeling while 
Algazari, as their spokesman, described their errand. 

‘ May it please your Holiness,’ he said ‘ here be these reverend 
priests lately come from the hot harvest in England, who have 
come hither partly to gain strength to give the enemy a new 
encounter, but chiefly to obtain such spiritual graces from 
your Beatitude as the nature of this country doth require. One 
thing I am to move your Holiness in their behalf—for without 
the fulness of your Apostolical authority they dare attempt 
nothing—if any person moved with zeal should take out of 
this life their wicked Queen, whether your Holiness would 
approve the action.’ 

The Pope—it was the same Pontiff who had sung Te Deums 
for the massacre of St. Bartholomew—turned to the kneeling 
pair and said ‘Children, beloved in the Lord, we embrace you 
in the bowels of Christ. We have always had a fatherly and 
pastoral care of you and your country. We have opened the 
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A Confession of Anthony Tyrrell 


bowels of our compassion upon you, and have long' bewailed your 
miseries. As touching the taking away of that impious Jezebel 
whose life God has permitted thus long for our scourge, I 
would be loath you should attempt anything unto your own 
destruction, and we know not how our censure on that point 
amongst her subjects which profess themselves our children 
would be taken. But if you can wisely give such counsel as 
may be without scandal to the party or to us, know you we do 
not only approve the act, but think the doer if he suffer death 
simply for that to be worthy of canonization. And so with our 
Apostolic benediction we dismiss you.’ 

The reader will now find every word of Froude in 


these passages confuted by Tyrrell himself ! 


To THE QUENES MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTIE. 


If ever your Majesties pittie enclyned unto the com- 
plaint of a sorrowfull and distressed subject, voucsafe 
(O gracious Quene) as to enclyne to myne, which 
craveth no more at your Highnes handes then that you 
peruse these lettres which are much longer then will- 
ingly I woulde, but that they conteyne matter which 
concerns your princely justice by defending of your 
innocent subjects and protecting them from harme. I 
am the same man (although nowe farr different in 
condicion) that presumed heretofore to write lettres 
unto your Majestie. And as it hath bene tolde me, you 
voucsaffed to receave them, to reade them, and (if the 
report were true that hath bene tolde me) you toke 
great joye and comfort of them. Alas! my right dere 
Lady and soveraigne, I am right sorye that the effect 
of your comfort (whatsoever it were) proceaded from 
so ill a cause, the grownde whereof, when once it shal 
be knowen, will yeld you more discomfort then fullie 
maie be shewen for. As for the comfort your Majestie 
receaved, it was only that you were informed how that 
I, being a seminarie preiste, had recanted my religion 
& submytted my selfe to your Majesties mercie and 
should shewe myself most loyall in discovering of 
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traytors, detecting their treasons & doing many other 
good actions unto your Majesties good likinge. All 
which, yf they had bene sincerelie and trulie donne, 
your comfort had not bene in vaine. But now when 
your highnes shall understande that I have revoked 
all that backe ageyne, I feare me it will anoye your 
Majestie & make you to think at the first blushe that 
a Catholick hath no faythe, no fidelitie, no feare of 
God, no religion, no dutie, no subjection. So it maie 
seme in dede to appeare, yf abruptlie you measure the 
disposition of all others according unto one. But when 
your Majestie by your great wisdom shall justlie pon- 
der the waight of the cause, with the truthe of the 
thinge, how grevously soever the newes shall appeare 
at the first viewe, that you will not let to shewe your 
princelie temperance untill you come to the full know- 
leg of the thinge. Which thing, when you have vouc- 
saffed, next unto almightie God, I require no other 
judge to determyn of my punishment; the which, yf 
you thinck me by your justice worthie to sustayne in 
rigor, I paciently do accept it; or yf, by mercie any 
waies you shall voucsaffe to qualefye it, I do humblie 
acknowledge the benefitt. Whatsoever shal be allotted 
unto me, let your innocent subjects be defended, truth 
preserved, falshod contemned. And then care not I 
thoughe I be made the one & onely one example of 
all offendors, that ever so transgressed, only craving 
this that by favour & pittie from God’s eternall furie 
I maie be exempted. For I hoope there is none so 
cruellie enclyned, that notwithstanding what offences 
soever I have commytted would wish my punishment 
be to be tormented eternally. 

To come to the effect of my purpose, I am not able 
most gracious Soveraigne to let you understande the 
waight of the cause, the greatnes of my faults, the 
rejecting of my religion latelie receaved, the retorne 
unto my former faith ageyne, unles I unfold trulie 
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unto your Highenes, with what mynde and intent I, 
being made priest at Rome, came first unto your 
Majesties lande, how I have conversed synce the tyme 
of my being here, the course that made me forsake my 
olde religion, & the cause that hath now brought me 
backe ageyne. For without the knowledge of these 
particulers your Highenes can not discerne the offences 
that I have donne, the perusing whereof although it 
maie seme somewhat tedious to your Majestie, yeat I 
dout not but it shall breede som contentment by that 
tyme you have donne, whereby you maie the better 
be warned of the nature of a true and loyall subject, 
from him that playeth but the counterfet & hypocrite. 

As touching therefore my first commynge into your 
Majesties realme, since the tyme of my priesthood 
from Rome, even as I weare to die this present howre, 
and as I shall awnswere it at the dreadfull daie of 
Doome, I never was of other mynde then this (as I 
protest unto my knowledge all other preistes to be of 
the same) onlie to healpe in my vocation, to save your 
subjects soules & to keepe them from damnacion, my 
meanyng was never to perswade any to disloyaltie, but 
to feare God above all things & so farr fourth as they 
did, not hazarde the losse of their soules to obey your 
Majestie. This was the onlie mynde I had when I 
first came into your Majesties Realme, well pleasing 
unto God & so directed by my Superiors. But since 
in this poynt, our profession is different from your 
Highenes mynde & that by the learned of your owne 
Realme you are persuaded that religion to be false, 
which wee professe most true, it is not my meanynge 
being so vile a vassall to dispute the same with my 
Leige & Soveraigne, but onlie to saie this that for the 
truthe of our religion I was of this mynde that yf I had 
had 10,000 lives I would have lost them all for the 
defence of the same, and so longe as the feare of God 
was before myne eyes I so contynewed and so I pur- 
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pose now ageyne to continew untill the daie I dye. 
And thus much brefelie, touching the mynde where- 
with I came into this Realme. 

Now as touching my conversion, this is most sure 
and certen that yf my life had been agreable to my 
profession, this mynde in me had never chaunged, 
nether feare of death nor hoope of preferment could 
have made me alter my opinion, but rather then I 
would have bene browght to relent or to have forsaken 
my faith as I have donne, I would have yelded my 
body most willinglie unto death as divers of my ver- 
tuous bretherene most gloriouslie have donne, and eny 
good priest hereafter will doe in dispite of all the 
devills in hell, or torments of any man. But alas! 
here o most gracious Soveraigne to my temporall 
shame & confusion so as my soule maie fynd mercie 
at the dreadfull daie, I must openly confesse that I 
fell into a great corruption of life and dissolutenes of 
manners suffring my selfe to be drowned in all sen- 
sualitie and pleasure that the grace of the Holy 
Ghost could no longer abyde in a temple so defiled & 
polluted with synne in so much as myne owne con- 
science crying owt ageyst myne owne impietie, I not 
amending yeat my evell mynd evill manners, the devill 
ceased not to oppugne my Faith. Whereupon my relli- 
gion beganne trulie to be urksom to me, not for that 
I knew my religion to be evill, but because I knewe my 
selfe to be so passing nawght as that God or any 
goodnes could not longer abide in me. I was therefore 
oftentymes before that I did ever fall into the daunger 
of your Majesties lawes mynded to have renownced 
my religon and to have yelded myselfe to your Majes- 
ties Counsell & so ether to have plaide the dissembling 
spie or els to have counterfeted a recantacion for no 
other ende but to have served the worlde, to live for 
the tyme in pleasure, although in the ende I was sure 
to purchase therby eternall damnacion. Yeat God’s 
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mercie expecting my repentance preserved me still 
from that horrible cryme, and although all the 
braunches of the tree of my soule were wythered drie 
by synne & ready to be cut off and cast into the fyer, 
yeat so longe as ther was any life left in the roote, 
that is, my faith was not yeat forsaken, ther was som 
hoope of my retorne to God ageyne. And so being 
by God’s providence taken & brought into the daunger 
of your Majesties lawes, whereby I thought I was to 
lease my life be the same, these thoughts then came 
into my mynde, that to die for God’s cause or the 
Catholick religion, I was not worthie by reason I had 
so contaminated my life by synne. Yeat such was the 
infinit mercie of almightie God, as He letted not to 
offer me the grace yf I most wickedlie had not for- 
saken Him; for the devill having gotten so great an 
advantage of me before through synne, he envyed now 
my happie estate, for to be called to my trial for my 
Profession. Fearing that thereby he should have lost 
me altogether, he assailed me more feircelie in anothyr 
kynde, procuring me under the color of pleasure to 
save my life by recantinge my Catholick religion, 
although therby I was sure in the ende I should leese 
it altogeather. 

And now am I come, most gracious Soveraigne, 
unto the true cause of this my last conversion, or 
rather meere perversion (as trulie I maie tearme it) by 
the which what lamentable stratagems have bene com- 
mytted may now easelie be sene. For after that the 
devill had so prevailed with me that I was content for 
my temporall life & wordlie preferment to yeld unto 
all manner of synne. O sweet Lord! how I tremble 
now to recount unto your Majestie what a nomber of 
monsters I presentlie did let in me! Think you yat 
I had other care or conscyence of my doings when I 
had abandoned all grace, all goodnes, all truth and 
honestie & cast myselfe headlong wholie unto synne? 
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No, verely! For from that tyme I became more mal- 
licious then ever was Judas that betrayed Christe. For 
I commytted my mallice wholie against Him and at 
one chopp I forsooke my faith which I knew for cer- 
tayne to be pure and good and accused the Pope & 
slaundered the /esuites, belyed Dr. Allen, Dr. Lewes 
& Dr. Gyfforde, reportyng of them & divers others of 
our nation to my Lord Treasorer such horrible matters 
as ageynst the Turcke or the Devill I could not devise 
the like. What Ballard’s practises were against your 
Majestie or any of the rest that suffred with him, I 
protest I know not, nor never yeat could learne, and 
yff they wear guiltie of any cryme I do not nor will not 
here excuse them, but rather shull rejoyce at their de- 
sorvinge. Onlie this (O gracious Quene) I can not 
but confesse a truth, what perill or daunger of my life 
soever I susteyne, that I accused Ballard most falselie, 
for conspiring your Majesties deathe, that he should 
have beganne to breake the matter with Dr. Lewes at 
Milane, continewed the same with the Rector of the 
English Seminaries, and the Generall of the Jesuits 
at Rome, by whose helpes his sutes should have bene 
commended to Pope Gregorie the 13, and by him the 
accion of your Majesties death should have bene 
allowed & confirmed; the same he should have im- 
parted unto Dr. Allen at Rheames, who should like 
well ynough of the thing and after to have bene prac- 
tised by Ballarde or som of his complices here in 
Englande when they should see ther tyme. Wherein 
I accused Charles Tylney & Edward Wyndsore, the 
one deade, the other livinge to have bene two of the 
chefest attemptors of this fact, all which as I hoope to 
be saved at the latter daie was as false as God is true, 
for never in my life did I heare as much as a thought 
conceaved awrye of your Royall person. When I had 
deepelie waded into this forde of lyinge, I spared no 
manner of person upon whom I might coler any cause 
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of mischefe to be donne, in soe much as I accused the 
French imbassidor in many things most wrongfullie as 
also his Secretary. I accused the Earle of Arundell 
& the Countesse of many an heanous matter, & divers 
other noble men & women of your lande of matters most 
false & untrue. Emong the rest I accused the Scot- 
tish Quene unto your Majestie of matters that I knew 
no more then the childe newe borne. What otherwise 
she deserved I know not, nor mynde not to defend her, 
vf shee hath offended your Majestie in any thinge. 
But whatsoever I did enforme your Highenes, it was 
onlie to bring your Majestie in greater hatred wher I 
presumed you did not greatlie love. And that made 
me to enlarge lyes against all Catholicks, and namelie 
ageynst my Lord Wyndsore, ye Lord Stourton & his 
wife, the Lord Compton, Sir ]. Arundell and others. 
And I remember, being setled in this mallicious 
humour, that I did write unto your Majestie, wherein 
I warned you of three things. The first to extirpe & 
weade out all Seminarie preists, as members most per- 
nitious unto your Realme, for that they went about 
wheresoever they became to bring your Majestie in 
hatred & contempt with your subjects, persuading 
them that to seeke the destruction of your person was 
a laudable thinge. The second, that you should have 
great regard unto the Scottish Quene by whome your 
Majesties life stoode most in daunger, who sought by 
all the meanes shee coulde, not only by foreyn power 
but by domesticall attempt at home to shorten & ende 
your daies that shee her selfe might be advaunced 
unto the Crowne. The third was that your Majestie 
now having crusshed the heades of the conspirators 
and had all your ennimyes nowe at such an advantage 
that it were not good that you should let to prosecute 
them & to enact such lawes against all Recusants as, 
whosoever would refuse to swere ageynst the Pope’s 
procedings against your Majestie & this Realme, he 
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should be accompted no better then a rancke traytor 
unto your Majestie. 

All which invectives, most gracious Prince, yf you 
consider with what mynde I did write them you have 
no manner of cause to beleave them, for I uttered 
these matters as one replete with all mallice, and in- 
tended not to saie trouth in any thinge. For as for 
Pope Gregorie, | protest as I hoope to be saved I 
never hard him speake any thing to your Majestie’s 
prejudice or harme. But I have heard him with myne 
owne eares, and have seene hym with myne owne eyes 
to shead teares for your Majestie, wisshing that all 
the bloud in his bodie were spilt to do you any good. 
And so farr hath he bene from perswading us unto 
any treacherie unto your person, as he hath by his owne 
mouth commaunded us to praie for you and not to 
entermeddle in any thing but that directlie concerned 
our profession. And this is the worst that ever I knewe 
Pope Gregorie to wish you, whom I have most falselie 
accused in many things. 

And as for Seminarie preists, I protest as I hope to 
be saved that never since I came into Englande which 
is now more then six yeres past, I never heard of any 
one but wished as well unto your Majestie as to his 
owne soule and would willinglie bestowe his owne life 
unto the uttermost dropp of his bloude for the preser- 
vacion and saftie of your Majestie as well in soule as 
in bodye, and that in all the sermons, exhortations, 
informations, as well privat as publick, they persuaded 
your subjects to all obedyence, to praie for your 
Majestie, to suffer the affliction of your penall lawes 
with all pacience and not to resist or move sedition 
for any cause. And this is the worst that ever I did 
knowe by any preist, Ballard only excepted, from 
whome nether I never heard any hurt intended (as I 
most falselie reported) against your annoynted person. 
And as for the Quene of Scottes, who being dead and 
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gone knoweth nowe whether she hath done well or ill, 
I can nether accuse her nor will defend her but from 
the wronge which I have donne her, which hath bene 
by objecting such matters against her as in truth to me 
was never knowen. And lastlie for all Catholicks, as 
I accused them unto your Majestie for most notorious 
traytors, I would to God your Highenes did but see 
their inward myndes & intentions, and then I dout not 
but you would approve them for most loving and 
obedyent subjects, you would not then stand so much 
in feare of their treasons & conspiracies, or at least 
for a fewe wycket and ill disposed membres to condemn 
all the rest. For synce my commynge into Englande, 
God is my witnes I never hearde of one or other that 
sought or wished hurt or harme unto the least heare 
of your Majesties heade, and therefore that I should 
advise you to prosecute them nowe upon the advan- 
tage and so to beate them downe, it was spoken onlie 
of a develish mynde on my parte and for no trespas 
that they had commytted of their owne. For who 
seeth not during the tyme of your Majesties raigne 
with what pacience and obedyence they have lived 
under the soveraigntie of your Majesties lawes, which 
when it shall please God you maie ease and mollifie 
ageyne. And yf som fewe disordered persons have 
strayed aside (as in no government or commonwealth 
of any continuance, but ther have bene alwaies som) 
yeat how their doings have been hated and contemned 
of the rest, your Majestie maie judge yf you please 
by your owne experyence that you have sene. There- 
fore ther is none that justlie can accuse them of dis- 
loyaltie or worthelie procure them your Majesties dis- 
favor, but only such as others in respect of a contrary 
religion can not abyde them, or such as be desperat 
persons and onlie seeke to curry favour for their owne 
perticuler credit and advancement, that care not which 
end goo forewarde so they maie wynne, men without 
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all pittie and compassion of others miseries, that care 
not who lament and weepe so they maie laughe; of 
which kynd I must confesse myselfe unto your 
Majestie to have beene one & therfore worthie of all 
punishment not knowing which waie to make satis- 
faction, but by penance, death & true repentaunce. 
Thus have I in parte recounted unto your Majestie 
the causes that induced me to forsake my religion, to 
write such letters unto your Highenes, to geve out such 
sore & grevous informacion ageynst many of your 
Majesties most loyall & loving subjects. 

Nowe, and yf it maie please you to geve me leave 
but to saie a worde or two of my retorning backe 
ageyne, then will I make an ende. And trulie to 
speake, as I shall awnswere before God & not to lye, 
Synne & the Devill was the cause that made me so to 
counterfett unto your Majestie a conversion, and the 
grace of God, undeserved of my parte, hath brought 
me backe ageyne, for I could never have bene induced 
to have made so many notorious & monstruous 
slanders ageynst so many worthie prelates & princes, 
ageinst so many noble & worshipfull, ageinst my derest 
frendes & acquayntance, whom I know to be most 
clere of all the matters whereof I had charged them, 
had not onlie synne and the Devill procured me to it. 
Justice Y ounge, with all his cunning, could never have 
latched such hold in me, nor ever could have brought 
me to that offence, as to forsake my faith, to abuse 
your Majestie and my, Lord Treasorer, with so many 
writings & false informacions, had not synne and the 
Devill procured it. Therefore, thinck not (good 
madam) that I could speake or write unto your Majes- 
tie with a pure and sincere harte, being so fowlie 
stayned with filth and curruption. Thinck that I 
imagined nothing but lies, practised nothing but lies, 
sought the effusion of innocent bloude, by betraying 
preists, bewraying of Catholicks, and by doing all the 
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injurie I could ageinst them which never imagined 
hurt or harme. I was not so foreward to these mis- 
chefes my selfe, as I was also persuaded to them by 
Justice Younge, of whom I can not but saie (although 
I abide all the torments that he can procure mee yf 
ever I come ageyne into his handes) that he is a most 
cruell bloudsucker and a destroyer of your people, 
and a great abuser of your Majestie; for his crueltie 
in shedding bloude it is too well knowen, for such as 
he can not destroy in body and soule, as he had donne 
me, he will be sure to preferr unto the gallows. Other- 
wise under the couller of persuading men unto Gods 
truth & religion, he will not lett to bring them streight 
headlonge unto damnacioun. For so sone as he hath 
made ether preist or Catholick to relent, all religion is 
set apart. For the first grownd of his new faith must 
be to plaie the spie and under the couller of godlines 
to practise all the knaverie that he can. Before that 
wee can come to enjoy the perfection of our new Faith, 
wee must learne the rudiments how to betray Christ & 
his annoynted and to appeach the innocent be they 
never so good, never so vertuous, never so farre from 
offending your Highnes or your lawes, som meanes 
we must seeke to finde a hoole in their coate, to no 
other end but to cutt their throats. And when wee 
have learned owt perfetlie this lesson, then wee must 
proceed to greater evill, for wee must yeld to all kynde 
of dissimulation, for that was the chefest poynte of 
Justice Young’s persuasion, never talking with me of 
any matter concernyng religion, albeit I craved it my 
selfe very often. 

I desired him that I might have bookes, that I might 
have conference, nay, that which is more, that I might 
come into his howse, yf I might not in the church, & 
receave the communion; but no such matter could be 
obtayned, so longe as ther was any meanes for me to 
prosecute the Catholicks with mischefe. I must still 
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plaie the Seminarye preist, that notwithstanding your 
Majesties lawes which have made us traytors and all 
such fellons as shall receave us, yeat must wee most 
boldlie practise our treasons, and make as many fellons 
as wee can. Lawes weare wont to be made to prohibitt 
evill and to save the innocent, and now by the Justice 
& ministers of the lawes, we must do contrary unto the 
lawe, to make others traytors & fellons which other- 
wise perhaps would not. Before that I made any 
semblance of my counterfett and fayned conversion, 
it was a damnable thing with /. Y ouxge to be a Papist, 
much more to practise Papistrie, as to saie masse, to 
reconcile and to do such other like accions; ther could 
be no meane of Salvacion, but presentlie to retorne 
unto the Lord. And when I was desirous so for to 
doe, the Lord was not at leasure for to receave me! 
It was no synne to saie masse, no treason to reconcile, 
no offence to commit Idolatrie by waie of dissimula- 
cion, with intent to do mischefe, to seeke innocent 
bloude, to destroy your Majesties subjects & to make 
you guiltie of their bloude. O Heaven! O Earth! 
what hart would not bleede for pittie to heare of these 
things! O gracious Quene (whom God hath made 
governesse over us to protect and defend us) to whom 
next unto God but unto your selfe maie we complaine? 
How are your subjects betrayde! How are they 
spoiled! How are they brought like sheepe to the 
slaughter ! 

Is it your pleasure that Innocence should be thus 
cast awaie? That treasons should be thus practised ? 
Was this the end of your lawes to bring men whether 
they would or no unto their deathes? If I wist it 
weare so, whie then have I no more to saie, but 
Moriamur in simplicitate nostra \et us die in our sim- 
plicitie. Better it were to dye then so to live like 
byrdes to be brought to the pittfall unawares by the 
procurements of such as be ministers of your Majesties 
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Justice! Is this the waie to bring your subjects to 
reformacion? Is this the somme of religion—dissimu- 
lacion, spierie, knaverie and all abhominacion? I can 
not conteyne (most benigne princess) although I should 
die 10,000 deaths as I look for no life nor desire no 
life yf ever I be taken, yeat yf I would have con- 
tinewed still in this damnable course, I might have 
lived (untill God of his justice had cutt me off) and 
should have been accoumpted no traytor, but a good 
subject, and have had I know not what preferment. 
I have my Lord Treasorers’ lettres for my saftie, he 
perswadeth me to continew in dissimulacion still, and 
so longe he will continew his good will. But now that - 
I leave to plaie the dissembler, I feare me I shalbe . 
ageine reputed for a traytor. 

O dere soveraigne, what a world is this, that flat- 
terie & all impietie breedeth frendshipp, but truth & 
honestie getteth hatred! I have also Mr. Justice 
Young’s letters, wherein I am commanded from your 
Majestie to continew my dissimulacion, & against 
poore Catholicks to do all the mischefe that I can. 
For my owne parte, I can not be perswaded that ever 
your Majestie would wish me or any of your subjects 
so to deale: for albeit you affect not our religion, you 
pittie our miseries, you acknowledge us youre poore 
subjects, wee live under your scepter, wee obey your 
lawes, so farr forth as wee incurr not damnation unto 
our soules, and more I trust you will not require at our 
handes. At the least, yf wee that be preists maie not 
escape with our lives (although wee do nothyng but 
our duties) yeat grant us of your princelie favour & 
pittie that wee maie goo unto our deathes in saftie of 
our conscience. Let us not be molested as wee are, to 
be allured to plaie the spies as many have bene, be- 
sides my selfe & I feare me remayne as yeat in that 
perverse and wicked mynde, which I know they can 
not doe without a continuall coresie to their con- 
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scyence, and therefore I wish your Majestie not to 
trust them, for they will never be true unto you that 
are false unto God. Therefore, whatsoever they do, 
whatsoever they promise, it is but for the saving of a 
temporall life, and the gayning of a little worldlie pre- 
ferment, and whensoever God shall touch them with 
remorse, they can not doe but as I have donne. 
Thinck not therefore (my right dread Lady and 
soveraigne) yat because I am retorned back ageine 
unto the Catholick religion, that now I am become to 
your Majestie a traytor. God forbydd! I wish rather 
presently that my flesh were pulled in peces with 
hoate irons, then I would become any waies treacher- 
ous to your royall person. Thinck not that I love your 
Majestie less now then I did then, but much more. 
For nowe I love you trulie, where before I loved you 
dissemblinglie. Nowe would I willinglie loose my life 
to do you good, when before I would scarce loose a 
pownde to do you any pleasure. Your Majestie maie 
well thinck som important cause hath moved me thus 
to alter my condicion, or els of all men living in the 
worlde, I weare the most desperat person & unwise. 
For first I have so grevouslie offended all catholicks as 
I shall be ashamed for ever during my life to looke 
any of them in the face. And now, had I gayned so 
much the good will of your Majestie, the favour of my 
Lord Treasorer and other noble men as I might have 
lived temporallie in great credit and grace, for me now 
voluntarely without compulsion to retorne back ageyne 
wher I had deserved most to have been contemned, 
and to forsake that state and condicion wherein at this 
present I was best to be freended, what is the cause? 
Verely, no hoope of any rewarde! For all the daies 
of my life I looke for no other then pennurie, povertie, 
pennance and affliction, and very likely a temporall 
violent death for my sinnes that I have donne. And 
for all these I am most willing and desirous to embrace 
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A Confession of Anthony Tyrrell 


rather then for ever I would be cast owt of Gods 
favour & die the child of reprobacion. And not, most 
gratious Quene, that now I have receaved your 
Majesties rewards that I have geven you the slipp. 
I never receaved of Justice Younge but £ 30 and that 
by pecemeales. I lost in my chamber that the pur- 
sevants robbed me of when I was taken, better then 
£46 which never yeat for all my favour could I re- 
ceave. Besides by the search that I procured to /zs- 
tice Young, he hath gotten better then an £100 so that 
in troth I am nothyng in his debt; my rewardes have 
not bene comparable to my losses, although they have 
bene greater then in truth I could deserve for any such 
service. And I would to God your Majestie from 
heareforth would reward all dissembling spies as 
Parrie was rewarded, then should your Realme in 
short tyme be purged, your Majestie quieted from anom- 
ber of devises wherewith nowe dailie you be terrefyed, 
that your life is nowe more grevous unto you then the 
state of a privat man. How many false lies & reports 
doth Justice Younge bring your Majestie in a yere? 
Partlie by his owne devising and partlie by such as I 
have bene. How ofte thinck you hath he bene tem- 
porising with me for to accuse som Ladies of your 
Privie Chamber for poysoning of your Majestie? and 
of troth, I knew of none. Yeat for the satisfiing of the 
mans honnor, I accused the Lady Drurye that shee 
shuld saie when your Majestie had given her a blowe, 
that she would remember it. How fayne would he 
have had me to appeach the Earle of Cumberland, 
the Lord Scroope, the Lord Mowntacute and others! 
And I did what I could especiallie against the Eazle 
of Arundell, of whom I made so many lyes as yf they 
maie be credited weare able to dispatch him. I am 
bound in conscyence to certifie your Majestie of this, 
that you maie understand how your subjects are bought 
and solde, and your Highnes tormented with continuall 
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feares. For as I hoope to be saved I saie nothing now 
of any mallice, but that which I knowe by myne owne 
experyence, and much more yf I should not be too 
tedious unto your Highnes to report it. 

I have for myne owne discharge trulie set downe in 
a booke the truth of every thing, yf it maie please God 
that it maie come to your Majesties peruse, you shall 
fynd therein, that it will pittie your Majestie for to 
knowe and yeat very necessary that you should under- 
stande. To conclude now that I have informed your 
Majestie as briefelie as I could, what mynde and 
affection I had when I came first preist into your 
realme, as sure as God liveth, I never was nor never 
wilbe any traytor to intend any kynde of treason. Yf 
my continuall conversation had bene agreable to my 
profession, I had never so grevouslie transgressed the 
lawes of God, abused your Majestie and donne so 
much hurt unto my neighbor. I had never fayned a 
recantacion to discredit your Majestie or any Lordes 
of your honorable Counsell, nor plaide such pageants 
as I have donne. And since I know myne owne doings 
to be naught and to have proceaded from a corrupt 
grownde & synce I have bene taught no other thinge, 
since the tyme of my fayned recantacion, but how to 
dissemble and to throwe myselfe headlonge unto the 
Devill, graunt me this favour, most Gracious Queene, 
that I maie now desist, blame me not for seeking true 
amendement howsoever you blame or punnish my 
offence commytted. And let not Innocents be cast 
awaie upon my false complaynts; as your Majestie 
will awnswer it at the latter daie. For now, although 
too late, I tell you trewlie I accused them all falselie, 
I betrayed them wrongefullie. 

And for my selfe, I crave no farther favour or 
mercie then it shall please God to put into your 
Majestie’s mynde, enclyneable alwaies unto pittie. Yf 
I be taken, I thinck no death too grevous for me; 
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A Confession of Anthony Tyrrell 


onlie not presuming in myne owne strenght, I have 
sought meanes to save my selfe. Yf I escape un- 
taken, 1 thinck no pennance to sharpe to suffer all the 
daies of my life. Yf I happ to be taken, here I pro- 
test that I have not presumed this act uppon any con- 
tempt, but in all humilitie, feare and tremblinge, 
knowing howsoever I might have abused the worlde, 
I could not escape the judgement of God. And there- 
fore, whatsoever death I suffer, what torments soever 
I endure, God gave me grace to embrace them, as 
holesom medicines for my soule, praying notwith- 
standing to the last moment of my life most humblie 
that God may longe preserve your Majestie and 
grant you a prosperous reigne and finallie to reigne 
with him in glorye everlastinglie. Thus craving on 
my knees your Majesties pardon I most humblie take 
my leave. From my chamber in L. 20 Febr. 1586. 


Your Highnes most lamentable and repentant 
subject 


ANTHO. TYRRELL: priest most unworthie 
that vocation. 
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ManuaL oF Neo-Scuorastic PuitosopHy. By Charles R. 
Baschab, Ph. D. Published by B. Herder, London. 10/- 
net. 

In order to satisfy the new and rising interest in the 
philosophy of Aristotle and St. Thomas Aquinas many books 
have been written and yet this new volume has been added to 
the list in the hope of filling a void. There has never been 
published in the English language so far as the author knows a 
complete and systematic exposition of the whole subject- 
matter based upon the sound principles of Aristotle and St. 
Thomas Aquinas and brought into contact with the facts of 
modern science, at once responding to the need of the college 
and university student and presented in such a form as to 
render it accessible to the educated public. Such were the 
reasons for compiling this volume. The considerations which 
guided the author in its composition were chiefly two: to 
modernise and to popularise the Philosophia Perennis. His 
first intention is to modernise it: in order to realise this, the 
author has renounced as far as was deemed necessary, the 
technical terminology of the schools, and where the old principles 
demanded the retention of the old formule, he has endeavoured 
to correlate the venerable expressions of the ancient and ever 
new wisdom with the terms of the present age. 

In order to popularise as far as possible the study of Neo- 
Scholasticism the author has endeavoured to simplify the vast 
subject-matter: to this end two means are chosen; (1) 
unification of the systematic structure of the subject matter, and 
(2) concentration upon the fundamental problems in the 
endeavour to bring out more clearly the vital organization of 
the system. 

The author divides philosophy into three parts; Cosmology, 
Psychology and Metaphysics. Psychology is threefold, plant 
animal and human: human is analytical and synthetic, under 
which last comes Logic and Ethics. 

To say Logic and Ethics are parts of Psychology comes 
rather as a shock; but if Psychology is conceived in a very 
broad way, then doubtless whatever has to do with the 
intellectual life and the moral life of the soul can be brought 
under the widest concept of Psychology; but this ts using the 
term Psychology in a sense that is not traditional, but this does 
not matter much. 

This book is in many respects a remarkable one. The 
whole matter is simply and for the most part clearly expressed. 
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There is no doubt that the author has a wide knowledge of both 
ancient and modern philosophers. It is however hard to say 
whether one can be truly just to any philosophy by a criticism 
which is contained in two or three paragraphs. 

A work of this kind (about 450 pages) must of necessity be 
rather compendious than otherwise, but we honestly think the 
author has made an admirable attempt to give a systematic 
view of an enormous subject. We have no criticism to offer 
concerning the general outline and treatment of the subject- 
matter which we think very good. However an examination 
of certain details calls for a few remarks but space forbids us 
to speak of many details to which we take exception. On pp. 
55 and 56, the author says: ‘(A body) occupies and fills a 
certain portion of space... . it is this portion of space... . 
which we call its extension.’ To this be it said that the portion 
of space occupied is not the extension of a body; space is the 
container of the extension of a body and is understood as the 
distance either between two bodies or between the parts of 
one and the same thing extended. On pp. 56 and 57 the author 
apparently confuses position (situs) with place (ubi). Motion 
may concomitantly imply a change of position (situs) but it is 
not necessarily a change of position (situs); it is a continual 
change of place (ubi). 

On p. 84 the author says: ‘man’s supernatural relationship 
with God is itself miraculous.’ Miraculous is perhaps not the 
correct word ; the infusion of grace or of charity, etc., is indeed 
supernatural, but it is not properly speaking miraculous. 

On p. 136 speaking of the internal senses, the author omits 
any mention of the central sense (sensus communis) which 
perceives and discerns between sensations and between objects 
sense-perceived. 

On p. 137 the author is inclined to think that the appetitus 
sensitivus is an internal sense. We would point out that all 
senses internal or external are knowing powers, but neither 
the sensitive nor the intellectual appetite is a knowing 
power, but an inclination towards some object consequent 
upon knowledge. 

Speaking of the nature of intellectual abstraction (pp. 154-166) 
many of the expressions used by the author are we think 
equivocal. Indeed at times we are not certain whether the 
author has attained to the full understanding of the meta- 
physical universal. The universale metaphysicum secundum 
rem is not the product of intellectual abstraction, but a knowledge 
of it is attained by intellectual abstraction,—and this is a very 
different matter. It might also be worthy of remark that in 
this treatise on intellectual abstraction no mention is made of 
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the distinction between the intellectus agens and the intellectus 
possibilis. 

On pp. 173-4 speaking of the metaphysical possibility of 
freedom of the will the author says some strange things. He 
says: ‘In a restricted though true sense the free act of the 
human will runs parallel to the creative act of the divine will: 
it starts a series of actions and their consequences as their first 
efficient cause or as their primus motor.’ 

Such words as these are incomprehensible. In no sense at 
all does the human will run parallel to the creative action of the 
will of God,—in no sense at all is the will the first efficient 
cause or the primus motor of its free acts. The passage of the 
will from the state of not-willing to the state of willing demands 
necessarily the previous action of God, the only primus motor; 
moreover this calling into activity by God determines the act 
of the will. This pre-determination of the will’s free act is the 
‘ physical premotion,’ of St. Thomas and his followers. The 
will is indeed causa sui motus but not the first cause; the 
author would do well to bear in mind the words of St. Thomas, 
‘non exclusa causa prima.’ 

On p. 211, speaking of judgment the author says : ‘ The mind 
perceives the relation (between concepts) and aided by the will, 
enunciates it, and this is the judgment.’ It would be well 
to distinguish here between the will’s motion ‘quoad exer- 
citium’ and ‘ quoad specificationem ."' If the mind perceives 
the relation between concepts there is no necessity to add 
‘aided by the will.’ In an act of faith a judgment is formed, 
but the mind does not perceive the relation between concepts, 
hence in an act of faith only (and perhaps in opinion)? an act 
of the will is necessary. 

On pp. 322-324 the author puts forward a most strange 
opinion. He says: ‘God cannot annihilate anything; . 
it is intrinsically impossible for Him to annihilate anything, 
because annihilation would involve contradiction in the divine 
nature.’ The reason given is ‘ an act of annihilation would intro- 
duce the idea of time into the divine life.’ This reason is the veriest 
sophism, as the author will see if he thinks twice about the 
matter. He might as well say creation involves time and 
change. So it does on the part of the thing created (although 
strictly speaking creation is not a change). He might also say, 
the fact that one thing is created after another implies time 
or succession of some sort : so it does on the part of the things 
created. Just as creation and preservation on God’s part are 
eternal, so annihilation or suspension of preservation would be 


1 Ia Pars. Q. 82, a. 4. 
2 Cfr. Ila Ile, Q. 2, a. 9, ad. 2. 
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eternal, but the change or the succession which may imply time 
are Only on the part of the creature. To say that preservation 
and annihilation are contradictories would be true in the sense 
that one and the same thing was being suspended and not- 
suspended in existence. Let the author read carefully St. 
Thomas’s article in the Summa Ia Pars. Q. 104 a. 3, not 
forgetting to read the replies to the three objections, afterwards 
he should consult Ia Pars. Q. 19 a. 4 which is the basis of the 
doctrine. 

Our last remark has reference to an opinion of the auther 
even more strange than the last. He says (p. 434) : ‘ We do not 
think either that for the action of contingent beings any special 
divine concourse is necessary, because beings exist for action.’ 
This opinion is a denial of the first principles of metaphysics. 
It is a flat denial of the principle: Quidquid movetur ab alio 
movetur.* Again, if the author wishes to follow the doctrine of 
St. Thomas, let him read attentively Art. 5 of Question 105, 
Utrum Deus operetur in omni operante, and Contra gentiles, 
Lib. III c. 67, and De Potentia Q. 3, a. 7 and he will discover 
the four ways in which God acts ‘in quolibet operante,’ the 
third of which is that God calls every agent into activity 
(applicat ad agendum). 

In conclusion we would like to add that this book is in 
many ways excellent, and will be found useful not only for the 
student but for the professor. The printing and the setting-out 
of the matter into sections and paragraphs that catch the eye 
might very well be taken as a model by writers whose aim is 


conciseness and clearness. ZELRED WuiracreE. O.P 
, Qe. 


Str THomas More. Selections from his English Works, etc., 
Edited by P. S. and H. M. Allen. (Oxford : The Clarendon 
Press, 1924. 3/6 net). 

This is one of the volumes in the ‘Clarendon Series of 
English Literature,’ which presents ‘within the compass of 
single and manageable volumes, a representative selection from 
the greatest authors together with the best criticism of their 
work.’ The idea of the series is admirable. With the essential 
points of some first rate criticism combined with a careful 
selection from the author’s chief works a student of English 
Literature is well equipped for his task. 

The present volume is very well done. It contains a sym- 
pathetic and well-packed Introduction; a list of ‘Dates of 

° This principle is equivocally or tautologically translated by the author 


(p. 403) ‘ Whatsoever is moved is moved by another.’ We suggest the following 
translation ‘ Whatever is in motion is put into motion by another.’ 
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More’s Life,’ which is practically a brief history ; his ‘ Life’ by 
Erasmus and also by his son-in-law, Roper; and a varied 
selection from his English writings, such as the Dialogue of 
Comfort written in the Tower, the Life of Pico della Miran- 
dula, the History of King Richard III, the devotional treatises 
composed in prison and some of his wonderful letters. These 
are treasures to which the ordinary student can rarely get access 
except by means of such a handbook as this. And in them, as 
the Introduction says, ‘the rare beauty of More’s nature is 
seen, and to read them is to realise something of what he meant 
to the men of his own generation.’ 

The Editors relate a story about him, which we have not 
seen before, to illustrate his wide popularity. ‘In a Hungarian 
castle, proud that it never yielded to the Turk, among the 
portraits of the princely owners is a dark picture labelled 
“Thomas More.’? And when asked: ‘‘ Who is this More?’’ 


the soldier-custodian will answer: ‘‘ He was a great English- 
man. The King cut his head off, but he had done nothing 
wrong.”’ ” 


To Catholic students, who venerate Blessed Thomas More 
as a Saint, this volume ought to be especially attractive, and 
its low price brings it within the reach of all. 

JouN FosTER MAKEPEACE. 


Tue Epic or Lourpes. By Louisiana Murphy (Burns, Oates, 
and Washbourne, Ltd.) 


The writer has sufficient skill in versifying to make us wish 
she had been a poet. The diction is seldom commonplace; in 
parts there are relatively few lines that might not stand in a 
true poem: yet the whole is altogether lacking in poetry, 
chiefly, perhaps, because this ‘ dapper verse’ is in the slightly 
pompous style of the 18th century. Occasionally there is even 
a suggestion of parody, as when we are thus told that at 
Lourdes confessions are heard in all languages, and ‘ objects of 
devotion ’ blessed : 


‘Here may the cosmopolitan, retiring, 
Purge him of sin in almost every tongue ; 
Plenteous response attends the throng desiring 
Blessings on objects deemed devotion’s aids among.’ 
And might not the ‘ grace-kissed ’ square be the address of those 
nursery celebrities the Thistle-sifter and the Twister of Twists? 
But here we have the verse at its lowest ebb. There are 
much better things than this in the book, and those who like 
their reading in rhyme will probably enjoy this description of 
the marvels of Lourdes, past and present. M.B. 
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THE LIFE AND Work oF Mary AIKENHEAD, Foundress of the 
Congregation of Irish Sisters of Charity (1787-1858). By 
a Member of the Congregation. (Longmans. 15/- net.). 
St. Vincent de Paul would have recognised a kindred spirit 
in this Irish Foundress. Indeed we are told how Mary Aiken- 
head pondered over the achievements of St. Vincent’s Sisters 
of Charity, and grieved that the poor in her own country had 
no such devoted friends. She herself was destined to found a 
religious Institute, having for its exclusive aim the service of 
God’s poor. A characteristic trait of Mother Aikenhead’s 
spirituality was her deep, reverent love of the poor; she saw 
Christ in each of His suffering members, and in them she 
ministered to Him. Her heroic faith and dauntless courage 
enabled her to carry on her work in spite of opposition and 
difficulty. An invalid for twenty-seven years, she directed the 
local Superiors by correspondence; she wrote an _ enor- 
mous number of letters, and some of the chapters in the 
biography are chiefly passages from them strung together. 
This, it must be confessed, makes rather dull reading, for 
Mother Aikenhead did not excel as a letter writer; her gifts 
were of a higher order. She was a born leader. She knew 
what she wanted to do, and she not only did it, but inspired her 
Sisters with her own ideals. ‘The great old Mother,’ said a 
priest, ‘she puts her stamp on them.’ Yet, like all great souls, 
she had the simplicity and humility of a child. She believed 
herself to be an obstacle to the expansion of the Institute: 
‘I shall die happy,’ she said a few days before her death ‘ for 
the Congregation will flourish when I am gone.’ It has 
flourished, as the appendix shows, for there are now thirty-five 
convents in Ireland and England and thirty-four in Australia. 
The biography is simply written, and quite free from 
exaggerated praise or blame; facts are stated with clearness 
and directness, the writer wisely allowing her readers to exercise 
their own judgment in drawing conclusions. Catholics, whether 
religious or lay-folk, who give themselves to works of mercy, 
will do well to read this book. M.S. 


Lives OF THE BRETHREN OF THE ORDER OF PREACHERS, 1206- 
1259. Translated by Fr. Placid Conway and edited by Fr. 
Bede Jarrett. Burns, Oates and Washbourne, 1924. Cloth 
5/-, Leather 7/6 (xvi + 294 pp). 

In this little book three things in particular call for 
appreciation, the charm of the narrative, the skill of the trans- 
lator, and the historical ability of the editor. Fr. Bede Jarrett 
in his Introduction gives a detailed account of the origin of this 
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work, which was compiled between the years 1256 and 1260 by 
Friar Gerard de Frachet, Provincial of France, from documents 
sent to the Master General by the various Provincials of the 
Order. The General, Humbert de Romans, a Frenchman like 
de Frachet, was one of the most prominent ecclesiastics of his 
day, in fact he was spoken of in more than one conclave as a 
fit person to occupy the Papal Throne. He himself wrote much 
on the order and in 1256 persuaded the General Chapter of the 
Brethren assembled at Paris to issue a command that ‘ every 
Prior who had heard or known of any miracle or edifying 
occurence happening in the Order, or concerning it, shall write 
diligently to the Master so that the memory of it may be 
preserved.” The result was a mass of legend, miracles, and 
pious stories, and its publication was by order of the General 
restricted to Dominicans—it was to be a book for their family 
only. 

There is, as Fr, Jarrett points out, too much repetition 
prolixity, and irrelevance, and an almost fantastic love of the 
marvellous. The compiler however, is scarcely to be blamed 
for the latter fault, as the book was, according to the above 
wording of the Chapter General to be a collection of marvels. 
We cannot however go all the way with the editor when he 
suggests that the above faults ‘spoil the book for those who 
go to it for pious devotion, and for those who would hope to 
find in it the fragrance of thirteenth century romance.’ 

The book despite its occasional crudities makes good spiritual 
reading, and is of exceptional use to a preacher for its many 
wise sayings, and maxims, in witness of which we may cite 
the story concerning a certain brother who thought what a fine 
bishop he would make, and whilst most profoundly meditating 
on his episcopal qualifications tumbled head over heels into a 
muddy ditch, whereupon summoning up his sense of humour, 
he laughingly cried out, ‘Get up, my Lord, you have certainly 
fallen into. good quarteres, for in reality the see is worthy of 
its occupant.’ Many examples of sanctity and instances of 
holy living and dying were sent to the Master General from 
this country, and this was as it should have been in view of the 
fact that the English Province was at that time the most 
populous in the Order. 

The notes are both useful and plentiful, and especially 
clever are the identifications of the various friars mentioned, 
although the editor has missed one on page 143 where the 
brother who gained so signal a victory over the demon of 
impurity should be identified with Blessed John of Salerno, 
prior of Bologna, beatified by Pope Pius VI. Generally where 
a friar spoken of has been beatified, a note is given to that 
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effect, but this has been omitted in the case of Blessed Guala, 
Bishop of Brescia, and Blessed Nicholas of Juvenazzo (Gioven- 
azzo), Provincial of Rome. The two indices, of places and per- 
sons are almost but not quite exhaustive. But these are trivial 
criticisms on a splendid piece of work. The book which is 
excellently printed and produced in pocket size should receive 
a real welcome from English Catholics. G.S.W.G. 


THE EMPEROR CHARLES IV, 1316-1378. (MARQuIs OF LOTHIAN 
Essay, 1923.) By Gerald Groveland Walsh, S.J. (Oxford, 
Basil Blackwell, 1924. 3/6 net.) 


Historians reverently preserve the memory of John, the blind 
old King of Bohemia, who when all was lost at the Battle 
of Crecy, desired to strike one more blow with his good sword 
and fell fighting amidst a heap of slain, whilst his son Charles 
IV, Emperor-elect, had already left the stricken field. What 
historians do not tell us is that John’s death was an exceedingly 
good thing for his Bohemian subjects thus rid of a greivous 
taxation which for many years had gone to fill the pockets of 
this rapacious knight-errant who by no means bore the good 
character in this world with which sentimental writers, carried 
away by his flamboyant exit from it, have endowed him. Nor 
did his son play the coward’s part so generally assigned him— 
as a matter of fact he himself was carried from the field 
seriously wounded. 

The interesting and very capable essay before us treats of the 
life work of the wisest and most Christian Emperor of the 
later Middle Ages, an Emperor to be preferred before all others 
as the ideal temporal head of the Holy Roman Empire. 
It is perhaps owing to his loyalty to the Church that he has 
been so long neglected by those who have written on the history 
of Europe. Those who study secular politics find it very 
difficult to understand the state of mind of one who deliberately 
sets out to follow the precept ‘ Render to Cesar the things that 
are Cesar’s, and to God the things that are God’s.’ It is 
doubtful if any of the canonised Kings of Europe have been 
more successful than Charles in their duty to Church and State. 
To understand his work as Emperor it is necessary to have a 
clear understanding of the Imperial power in the Middle Ages. 
The ideal of Christian Europe consisted in a dual suzerainty, 
one spiritual, and vested in the person of the Pope elected by the 
Sacred College of Cardinals, and the other temporal, vested in 
an Emperor elected by the College of Electoral Princes. The 
person elected however bore the title of King of the Romans 
till such a time as he was solemnly crowned by the Pope or his 
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legate. Any European prince could become a candidate for the 
Empire, but his power as Emperor generally depended upon his 
former political position. If he were wealthy he could obtain 
the loyalty of the needy nobles of the Empire as did our only 
English Emperor, Richard Duke of Cornwall in 1250, or if he 
were king of some powerful state as was Charles V in 1521, 
he could bring his military force to bear upon the restless 
spirits in Germany. 

The Empire of Germany was not always a thing to be 
desired, and not a few celebrated monarchs refused to stand 
as candidates for the imperial dignity: amongst these was 
Edward III in 1346. Lewis of Bavaria had long usurped the 
Imperial Crown, and though time and again he sought con- 
firmation of his title from Avignon, he was rebuffed by suc- 
cessive Popes who had only too good reason to suspect his 
good faith. After this weary struggle had dragged on for a 
quarter of a century, the majority of the electors, supported by 
the Pope, chose Charles, eldest son of King John of Bohemia, 
as King of the Romans in 1346, and following on the death 
of Lewis a minority of the electors chose Gunther of Schwarzen- 
burg to succeed him, but Gunther’s death in 1349 left the way 
clear for Charles who was unanimously accepted. Six years 
later, 1355, he was solemnly crowned by the Pope’s Legate, 
Cardinal Peter of Ostia, in St. Peter’s at Rome, and in the 
following year issued his celebrated Golden Bull, wherein he 
laid down laws for governing all future elections to the Empire, 
and so put a stop to the many disputes and civil wars which 
divided elections had frequently fostered in the past. The 
electors were to be seven in number, three spiritual, the powerful 
Archbishops of Mentz, Treves, and Cologne, and four temporal, 
the King of Bohemia, the Count Palatine of the Rhine, the 
Duke of Saxony, and the Margrave of Brandenburg. These 
only were to vote in the election, and the vote of the majority 
was decisive. The very reason of the Empire’s existence was 
preservation of peace in Europe and this peace was the motive 
which impelled Charles to issue this document, which proved 
a signal blessing to future generations. Certain it is that 
succeeding Emperors and Electors, being hedged round with 
stringent regulations and wise provisions, caused less dis- 
turbance and fewer wars than had hitherto been the case. 

This and other great works of Charles IV are dealt with 
carefully and in detail in this essay, but above all else, the 
author keeps before his readers the great Emperor’s main 
object “ the solution of the problem of the Holy Roman Empire’ 
which he found to consist in translating ‘into practice the 
soundest doctrine of medieval political science—that the Pope 
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is the fountain of spiritual authority and the Emperor supreme 
in the sphere of politics.’ Charles died on November the 2gth, 
1378, shortly after the outbreak of the Western Schism brought 
about by the election of the antipope Clement VII (Robert of 
Geneva), and it is a tribute to the strength of Charles's work 
that the calamities about to come upon Europe left his work 
unshaken. G.S.W.G. 


Tue History OF THE POPES, FROM THE CLOSE OF THE MIDDLE 
Aces. From the German of Ludwig von Pastor. Edited 
by R. F. Kerr, of the London Oratory. Vol XIV. 
(London, Kegan, Paul and Co., 1924. 15/- net.). 


This volume follows very quickly on the heels of the last, and 
maintains the high level of its predecessors. It is concerned 
with the events of four memorable years, 1555-1559, and covers 
the two months’ pontificate of Marcellus II, the patron and 
friend of Palestrina ; and the stern and stirring reign of Paul IV, 
the Carafa Pope. Much of it is very painful reading. 
No doubt the Church owes a great deal to Paul IV, 
the rigid Reformer of a stubbornly corrupt age; the steady 
pioneer of the Counter-Reformation; the deadly enemy of 
simony, non-residence, the sale of offices and benefices, and of 
princely influence in church affairs ; the enforcer of discipline, the 
fearless foe of heresy and immorality; a fiery soul who tore 
out abuses wholesale and by the roots, a Pope who broke for 
ever with the luxury and worldliness of his Renaissance pre- 
decessors, the Borgia and the Medici. Yet under him 
Catholicism experienced all the horrors of an ecclesiastical Reign 
of Terror, the most orthodox were accused of heresy, the most 
saintly suspected of treason and rebellion. His Roman subjects 
lay prostrate before this terrible Pontiff ; for the Jews especially 
he made life a burden, driving them into the Ghetto and 
compelling them to wear the yellow badges of servitude; while 
the Inquisition under Paul IV was busy as never before or since, 
the Pope continually urging the most severe measures, and 
threatening even the Grand Inquisitor himself (afterwards St. 
Pius V) with disgrace and degradation for alleged lack of zeal 
in the persecution and punishment of heresy. To English 
Catholics, Paul IV proved himself a stern father. They have 
little reason to love his memory. His fierce unreasonableness 
imperilled the re-séttlement of religion under Mary, he went far 
to break that Queen’s sad heart, and he embittered the last days 
of Cardinal Pole, stripping him of his legate-ship, charging him 
with heresy, and destroying his life-work. All these things and 
many more are frankly told in the pages of Freiherr von Pastor, 
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who keeps back nothing, extenuates not at all, but simply sets 
forth the Truth as it appears to him—the attitude enjoined on 
all Catholic historians by the immortal Leo XIII. 


RoBERT BRACcEY. 


MEDIAEVAL PuiLosopHy. By Maurice de Wulf, Ph. D., LL.D. 
(Harvard University Press. London: Humphrey Mil- 
ford, 8/6.) 


Just as in order to understand the structural methods of the 
mediaeval architects it is well to take some one building as 
a type or model, so also in the study of the system of ideas 
known as scholastic philosophy one cannot adopt a_ better 
method than the consideration of the typical expression of the 
system as presented by St. Thomas Aquinas in the years about 
1260-70. This procedure enables those who wish to examine 
by way of comparison the solutions to the same problems given 
by Bonaventure, Duns Scot, William of Occam and others. 

There is another consideration which explains why the author 
in his brief outline of scholastic philosophy treats principally 
of Thomism. The scholastic philosophy of the thirteenth cen- 
tury is a common and impersonal patrimony which is the pro- 
duct of many generations; and this patrimonial character 
makes it possible to condense into the study of one single giant 
of thought what really belongs to the whole period in question. 
Aquinas is the most striking representative of this common 
philosophy. He is the complement of the past even more than 
the beginning of a new trend of thought. He was not the 
discoverer of all the doctrines that go to make up his philo- 
sophical system. As a matter of fact, he introduced com- 
paratively few new ideas; but no one has rivalled him in 
co-ordinating doctrines borrowed from his predecessors and 
in systematising the philosophical notion of the world and of 
human life. He embodied in philosophy the unifying tenden- 
cies which were evident everywhere in the civilisation of the 
thirteenth century. 

The pedagogical aim which the author had before him in 
writing this book made him limit himself to the consideration 
of the great and central doctrines of Thomism, and to leave 
aside the immediate applications of those doctrines which may 
be found scattered up and down the extensive works of St. 
Thomas Aquinas. 

There is another point to which attention must be called. 
This book is concerned with scholastic philosophy only, and 
not with scholastic theology, or with Catholic dogma, The 
philosophical work of St. Thomas forms with his theological 
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work a diptych, of which the two wings complete or rather 
supplement each other, yet each retains its own independent 
significance. 

Only a conscientious study of the Aquinas of history can 
enable anyone to judge to what extent the philosophical doc- 
trines of Thomism retain their value to-day. It alone can give 
the means of sifting the theories which are true and alive from 
those which are false or superannuated. By this means is one 
able to distinguish those doctrines which had a meaning for the 
Middle Ages only, and are entirely bound up with a bygone 
civilisation, from those other doctrines which can be trans- 
planted into our own times. 

There is scarce any need to remark on the good points of 
this excellent book, since it is written by so competent and 
so well-known an author as Dr. De Wulf. ; 

Those who desire to understand the importance of St. 
Thomas’s position in mediaeval philosophy—above all those 
who wish to get a bird’s-eye view of Thomistic philosophy— 
will do well to read and to study this admirable book. 

AELRED WuiTacrE, O.P. 


HYMNS FROM THE LiturGy. Translated by the Rev. John Fitz- 
patrick, O.M.I. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne, Ltd., 
3/6.) 

This book is creditable to the publishers, but not quite so 
much so to the author. He has translated nothing that has not 
been done much better before now. The doing of such work 
is neither necessary nor harmless, for a bad version thrusts out 
a good one, in the present state of Catholic culture. The fine 
version of St. Bernard’s hymn, Jesus the very thought, &c., 
is not so often heard as Jesus the Only thought, &c., and the 
whole thing is an unmitigated nuisance to those few who con- 
descend to be really solicitous. There is not any great danger 
that these hymns will supplant any others now in use, because 
not one is singable right through. Many good lines occur, 
but they are nullified by a sound of old boots immediately 
following. And many lines which are both clear and resonant 
and well-packed are followed by lamentably bathetic or in- 
solently familiar turns of speech, for the translator seems born 
rather than made, in this case. He cannot, or at least does not, 
distinguish between intimacy and familiarity; and he does not 
go about far enough to circumvent his rhymes; in fact the 
tinker spoils the craftsman, and the work is amateur rather 
than professional. There is crying need to say these things 
quite openly and without compromise, seeing that it is not lor x 
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since a review in a leading Catholic paper rolled the log and 
chewed the rag rather hard about the hymns (translated) of a 
priest lately deceased, whereas his work was much inferior to 
the book under discussion. A good musician once said to your 
reviewer, ‘ From hymn-tune tinkers Lord deliver us.’ We beg 
and pray deliverance from hymn-tinkers also. Be one word 
said in all seriousness: those who know Latin well enough to 
appreciate the lucidity of the best Breviary hymns will not find 
any one of these English versions so clear. 


VERB. Sap. 


Curist’s LIkENEss in History anp Art. Compiled by Gio- 
vanni E. Meille. With preface by Serafino Ricci. (Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne, Ltd. 12/6.) 


This book, containing likenesses of our Lord through the 
ages, should be of some interest to all Catholics. The like- 
nesses are collected from the earliest Christian centuries to the 
present time. Some are beautiful, a few grotesque, and others 
are somewhat insipid and sentimental, due perhaps to the 
artist’s attempt to impart a too human kindness to Divine 
features—a very and realistic likeness resulting in a likeness 
in no real sense at all. 

It is interesting to make comparisons in spite of their odious- 
ness. Compare, for instance, a likeness by Fra. Angelico with 
that on page 158: glance a moment at the type presented by 
Hoffman and then turn to page go. It is enlightening, surely, 
to study the ‘Good Shepherd’ depicted on page g, and then 
look on ‘Christ Enthroned’ on page 22. The old Irish illu- 
minator had a decidedly different conception of beauty from the 
artist who carved that Young Shepherd. Direr’s ‘ Head of 
Christ’ does, no doubt, horrify the lover of the ‘ Dusseldorf 
School,’ but that it is a much more splendid achievement than 
all the Pretty Faces of that school, can anyone doubt? But 
signs are not wanting of a return to a finer and nobler type 
than has prevailed for so long; and in this book are some good 
likenesses—austere and dignified—by modern artists. But 
Mestrovic and Gill might have found a place among them. 


G.P. 


Points oF CuurcH Law, MystTicisM, AND Mora.ity. By T. 
Slater, S.J. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne, 5/-.) 


Perhaps the ordinary citizen’s attitude towards law and 
lawyers is that they are best left alone. But, for the Catholic, 
the laws of the Church are in a different category, and ex- 
perience shows that layfolk are eager to learn all they can. 
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They will be grateful to Fr. Slater, the greater part of whose 
book is concerned with an exposition of the chief provisions 
of Church Law which affect the layman. The work has been 
well done: we may note especially the chapters dealing with the 
duties of a Parishioner, our relations with non-Catholics, the 
Christian Home and Marriage. There are a few chapters which 
are of more particular interest to the parish-priest. 

The two chapters on Mysticism should prove a useful guide 
to those who are puzzled by the large amount of ‘ mysticism’ 
in the air to-day. The author admits that we can attain to a 
knowledge of God through personal experience; but he is care- 
ful to distinguish the fuller realisation of God’s presence and 
operation in the soul, gained by the aid of supernatural grace, 
from the natural vision of God which to some seems the aim of 
mysticism. When St. Augustine and Plotinus use similar lan- 
guage concerning the personal experience of God, we must re- 
member that Plotinus was the leader ‘ of a vain attempt to put 
new life into dying paganism in its fruitless struggle with 
Christianity.’ St. Augustine was grateful to the pedagogue 
who led him to Christ, but he warns his readers that in the 
Scriptures is to be found all that is good in Neo-Platonism, 
and more besides—the grace of God, and personal contact with 
Jesus Christ calling ‘Come unto Me.’ Pagan mysticism, in the 
author’s view, would appear to be natural, philosophical con- 
templation. ‘ After careful preparation, the follower of Plato 
made the ascent of the ladder of being . . . and was occasion- 
ally rewarded by the vision of perfect Beauty fashioned by him- 
self.’ 

We are grateful to Fr. Slater for including Dr. Colvin’s 
admirable paper on ‘ Catholics and Sex Problems,’ read at 
Leeds last year. There is one slip to be corrected in a future 
edition: the higher limit for the age of fasting is given on 
p. 2 as sixty instead of fifty-nine; as soon as fifty-nine is 


reached the law ceases. 
F.X.N. 


Tue Story OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN DROITWICH AND THE 
Drorrwicu Basitica. J. F. Makepeace, M.A. (Oxford, 
Basil Blackwell, 1924. 23 pages, 1/-.) 

This little brochure gives us a glimpse into the Catholic 
history of Droitwich and district, with a short account of some 
of the principal Catholic families during the penal days. The 
chief object of the book seems to be to describe the beautiful 
little church recently built at Droitwich which is fashioned after 
the model of a Roman Basilica, and is a thank offering by Walter 
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L. Hodgkinson, Esq., of Rashwood Court. From the photo- 
graphs and the description given, the building seems to be a 
veritable gem, and as the author states ‘ When in course of time 
the whole scheme is completed this will be one of the most 
lovely Churches in England.’ W. 


An OFFERING oF Swans. By Oliver Gogarty. (The Cuala 
Press, Dublin, 5/-.) 


Until I met Oliver Gogarty in the flesh, I regarded him as a 
Dublin solar myth. It seemed impossible that so many varieties 
of humanity could be found in the same form and brain. Many 
times I had been told of his astounding practical jokes and his 
amazing witticisms. 

Some at least of the exploits are apocryphal, and many of the 
witticisms may have been transferred from jesters of eighteenth 
century Ireland; but cutting off all margin, and merely per- 
mitting recognition of the Gogarty familiar to certain circles in 
Dublin and London, the man himself remains a prodigy of 
diversion and learning. 

As a physician—a specialist in ailments of the nose and 
throat—he has an almost European reputation. He is a fine 
classical scholar. In politics he is destined for great things in 
the Irish Senate. Now he has added to his displayed accom- 
plishments the réle of poet. Any lover of verse would recognise 
the qualities of An Offering of Swans recently published. 
Their merit is put beyond doubt by his friend, William Yeats, 
who says of the collection: ‘ Oliver Gogarty has discovered 
the rhythm of Herrick and of Fletcher, something different 
from himself, and yet akin to himself; and I have been mur- 
muring his Non Dolet, his Begone, Sweet Ghost, and his Good 
Luck. Here are a few pages that a few months have made, 
and there are careless lines now and again, traces of the old 
confused exuberance. He never stops long at his best, but 
how beautiful that best is, how noble, how joyous.’ The very 
reservations and cavillings of that comradely tribute are proof 
of how the greatest of Irish poets honestly esteems the most 
recent. 

When An Offering of Swans was announced, people won- 
dered what the symbolism meant. The joke of the matter is 
that there is no symbolism at all in the book’s title. Here is 
how the name came. On a certain dark night early in 1923, 
armed men made their way into Gogarty’s house in Dublin, 
hurried him into a motor-car, and drove him to a deserted 
house on the banks of the Liffey, near Chapelizod. ‘ Death by 
shooting is a very good death,’ said one of the kidnappers. 
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‘Isn’t it a fine thing to die to a flash,’ agreed a second gun- 
man. The third asked with savage irony, ‘ Have we any chance 
of a Republic, Senator?’ Never was a man so near death, 
but, with characteristic coolness, Gogarty distracted his ex- 
ecutioners’ attention from their weapons for a few moments, 
and in that short interval he plunged into the river in the dark- 
ness and eluded the broken fusilade of shots. He recognised 
then that Dublin had become too hot for him as a Free Stater; 
so he left Ireland for a time and practised his profession in 
London. In London he fulfilled a pledge that he made at the 
moment he plunged into the icy water, which was to give two 
swans to the Liffey if permitted to escape. The swans were 
duly bought and conveyed to the rather notorious Irish river. 
The poem To the Liffey with the Swans is, characteristically 
enough, the worst thing in a remarkable little volume of which 
only three hundred copies have been printed. 

One of his most haunting fancies is The Ship, expressing 
the old desire of mankind for a city in the distant sea, full of 
all the glamour and rapture of the questing soul : 


A ship from Valparaiso came 

And in the bay her sails were furled, 
She brought the wonder of her name 
And tidings from a sunnier world. 


O you must voyage far if you 

Would sail away from gloom and wet 
And see beneath the Andes blue 

Our white, umbrageous city set. 


But I was young and would not go; 
For I believed when I was young, 
That somehow life in time would show 
All that was ever said or sung. 


But she will come for me once more, 
And I shall see that city set, 

The mountainous Pacific shore— 

By God, I half believe it yet! 


I have spoken of Gogarty’s easy knowledge of the classics. 
Here is an epigram in verse, To Petronius Arbiter, that recalls 
the most fastidious of the Sybaritic School : 


Proconsul of Bithynia 

Who loved to turn the night to day, 
Yet for your ease had more to show 
Than others for their push and go. 
Teach us to save the Spirit’s expense 
And win to Fame through indolence. 
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That philosophy might be termed Early-Gogarty. The Senator 
has had to give Indolence a sorrowful goodbye. 
Non Dolet expresses a hope—and a commiseration : 


Our friends go with us as we go 

Down the long path where Beauty wends, 
Where all we love foregathers, so 

Why should we fear to join our friends. 


There is too much a suggestion here of that ‘ sleep of death 
what dreams may come ’—and not pleasant ones. The old 
Paganism is more comfortable as a doctrine, if heretical as a 
creed. 

The Gogarty of scathing satire is fully revealed in a six-line 
triumph of biting irony, whose description is ‘ To a Boon Com- 
panion,’ and which loses nothing from intimacy with its sub- 


ject : If medals were ordained for drinks, 
Or soft communings with a minx, 
Or being at your ease belated, 
By heavens, you’d be decorated. 
And not Alcmena’s chesty son 
Have room to out your ribbons on. 


If any reader of BLackrriaRs has a copy of the limited 
edition, now entirely exhausted, of An Offering of Swans, I 
strongly recommend him to hold it. Some day the book will 
have a surprising value. 

It is good news to hear that Oliver Gogarty has made a 
collection of all those poems which he thinks worthy of the 
permanence of print, and that a new volume will appear very 
shortly. Still a very young man, he has attained maturity in 
judgment without losing much of that wild wit which used to 
amuse Dublin taverns and is now amazing London drawing- 


L. J. McQ. 
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